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"It is my dream that every person in Odisha should 
have access to high quality, affordable healthcare." 


- Naveen Patnaik 


SCB Medical College and Hospital set up two hundred years ago has served the 
people of Odisha for many years. 


It has produced brilliant doctors who have served and continue to serve patients not 
only in Odisha but across the globe. They are the pride of our State. It is now upon us to give 
back to this great institution and transform it to a world class facility. 


It is my dream that every person in Odisha should have access to high quality, 
affordable healthcare. It is in this context that the State Government has been investing heavily 
in the health sector. 


From 3 Medical Colleges we are in the process of having more than 10 Medical 
Colleges. SCB has a central place in our vision of providing high quality affordable healthcare. 


For this we will create a state of art three thousand bedded integrated hospital equipped 
with latest medical facilities. We should be able to compare ourselves with the best in the 
country. In fact our transformational goal should be AIIMS plus. 


Vv 


To support this hospital, we will create an ecosystem with the best accommodation 
and recreational facilities for both doctors and students. It shall be such that medical 
professionals settled outside will aspire to come and serve here. 


This will involve a substantial cost to the people of the State - (from the budget or 
State Government funds) more than one thousand crores, but it will result in a transformation 
where no person from Odisha will be forced to go outside the State for medical treatment. 


The best brains of the State have invested their youth in SCB. I understand that 
SCB ranks 14th in the country. With your commitment, dedication, hardwork and the full 
support of the State, Iam sure you will make it rank among the top 3. 


Odisha has set global benchmarks in many fields. Now its time the world recognises 
Odisha for its affordable, quality healthcare. 


(Hon'ble Chief Minister Shri Naveen Patnaik's announcement on SCB overall development 
and patients' welfare.) 


ODISHA: EXPANDING HORIZONS, 
ENRICHING LIVES 


Odisha, the land of Lord Jagannath is a gifted land 
endowed with abundant natural resources, flora and _ 
fauna. At the dawn of History, Odisha formed part of 
the powerful Kingdom of Kalinga and stretched from 
the mouth of the sacred river Ganges to that of the 
Godavari. In this unique land, Emperor Ashoka 
learnt the basics of non-violence or Ahimsa. 
Emperor Kharavela and Gajapati 
Kapilendra Dev glorified this soil which has : , 
inscribed in golden letters in the annals of i... ==°~a , history. 
Odisha was in the forefront of India’s & aes. ‘i struggle for 
Independence forty years before the revolt a _ of 1857 (Sepoy 
Mutiny). Odisha had revolted with its brave : sons, the “Paikas” under 
the leadership of Buxi Jagabandhu of Khordha which is widely 
known as the Paika Bidroha. The Paika x s Bidroha of 1817 in Odisha, 
according to many scholars, = researchers and historians 1s India’s first 
organised armed rebellion against the British Rule. Odisha has a unique identity 
where spirituality resonates with a sense of absolute aesthetic beauty. 


The message of “Sarba Dharma Samanvaya” prevails in this land. Our cultural heritage 
is one of the oldest, embracing a period of about 3 thousand years. Odisha which is largely rural, 
the traditional values are still kept alive in this land. Our folklore, folk music, fairs and festivals 
like the world famous Puri Rath Yatra, Dola Yatra, Durga Puja, Cuttack Baliyatra, our traditional 
arts like Jhoti, Muruja (Rangoli or Alpana), Pattachitra all establish a strong connect with the 
mass and has helped to evolve and be preserved through passage of time. Music is intertwined 
with the social fabric of Odisha. The immortal creation of the great poet Jayadeva, his epoch 
making lyrical composition “Geeta Gobinda” was once the temple music of Sri Mandir which 
turned over a period of time into Odissi Music of today. The graceful and awe-inspiring Odissi 
Dance and Music, Sambalpuri Folk Dance and Music, Gotipua, Chaiti Ghoda Dance etc. have 
intrigued one and all throughout the ages. The breath-taking poses of the danseuse and musicians 
depicted in our temple architecture are a testament of glorious musical tradition whose legacy is 
an important element in our cultural heritage. The land of myriad wonders, Odisha is indeed a 


vibrant State of beauty, culture and heritage. Thus the saying goes as Odisha is “India’s Best 
kept secret”. 


Diverse lifestyles and social customs have shaped the musical scenario of Odisha which 
is distinct yet soulful. The indigenous Tribes of Odisha are the architects of Odisha’s vibrant 
culture. The echoes of their soulful music brightens up the vast hilly regions and forests and their 
traditional instruments are the distinctive hallmarks of tribal music in Odisha. The 3 tiered structure 
of Odishan culture houses the tribal/ethnic, folk/peasant and urban/classical, which exists side 
by side enriching and expanding cultural dimensions. Odisha is aptly called the epitome of India 
that boasts of kaleidoscopic visual fiesta, with the jungle clad blue hills of the Eastern Ghats, the 
innumerable villages nestling through the palm, coconut trees and mangroves, deep woodlands, 
mighty natural springs and wild riverine gorges. Our land which comprises of cathartic spiritual 
experiences, immortal architectures regaling timeless tales, sprawling golden beaches, beautiful 
landscapes, flora and fauna, wildlife, our delectable cuisine all make up for the exotic beauty of 
this unique land. Our land is world famous for Asia’s second largest brackish water lake lagoon 
Chilika which is also the migratory birds’ paradise alongwith a home to the irrawady Dolphins. 
Odisha is also a perfect host to the Olive Ridley Turtles nesting in the Gahirmatha coastal 
regions and also famous for the Bhitarkanika wildlife sanctuary. 


Odisha is thus a 
treasure-trove of 
splendid scenic fiesta, It 
monuments and heritage. # 
Our majestic silver filigree | 
work and _ famed 7 
terracotta training centres 5 ue - FIA ca, 
of Barpali will adorn 3 4 ' A a0 
Google Arts and 
Culture Exhibits: 
crafted in India, 
showcasing our rich 
artistic heritage before the 
world, on a virtual 
platform.The enriched repertoire of Odishan art has a distinct identity of its own with tye and 
dye textiles, the applique works, terracotta, pottery artefacts, lacquer works, bell-metalware, 
brassware, Silver filigree works, stone and wood carvings, hornworks, palm leaf manuscripts, 
golden grass and cane works, which has made the daily life of Odisha artistic and also offers 
avenues for flourishing trade and commerce. Odisha’s exquisite and intricately designed 
handicrafts, handlooms, folk paintings, unique crafts, bewitching yarns with matchless texture 
and designs, awe inspiring Pattachitra paintings of artist villages at Pipili and Raghurajpur have 
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brought alive old traditions into a colourful and flamboyantly rich fusion. Odisha Crafts Museum 
Kalabhumii features in lonely planet India. This museum showcases the rich tapestry of arts and 
crafts of Odisha that have honed over generation. The land of myriad wonders was once the 
commercial hub of the entire south-east Asia, where the Odia Sadhavas (merchants) sailed to 
faraway lands like Java, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo for maritime trade and also left there the vestiges 
of the great Odishan culture. 


Odisha houses the World Famous Temples like the Lord Lingaraj Temple of 
Bhubaneswar belonging to 11th Century, Sri Jagannath Temple at Shreekshetra, Puri of 
12th Century and the World Heritage Site the Sun temple at Konark of 13th Century. 
The Golden Triangle i.e Bhubaneswar-Puri-Konark, the Diamond Triangle 1.c the Buddhist 
complex of Ratnagiri-Dhauligiri & Lalitgiri are considered as architectural wonders across the 
globe. Our Konark Wheel is a metaphor for our spirit, transformative energy and 
relentless quest for the welfare of our people. Our motto stands for not just winning, 
but winning together. Today’s Odisha is a bright example of stability with growth. 


5 ‘T’ as the Hallmark of good Governance: Role of 5 T in grounding major 
investments to Odisha: 


Leveraging 5 ‘T’’ Mantra in Governance, the State Government has been able to fast 
track pro-people programmes. This pace is essential in 
delivering citizen-centric services. By expediting the public 
services delivery system effectively ina timebound manner, eam Wo rk, 
the Government is firmly determined to continue its 
endeavour in the coming days for transformation of anew ech nology, 
Odisha.The State Government in Odisha has initiated and 
prioritised the implementation of 5-Ts i.e Teamwork, ranisps rency, 
Transparency, Technology, Transformation and Time ransformation ' 
as the main principles of Good Governance. The betterment . 

‘ : ee ime. 

of the general public and speedy delivery of citizen-centric 
services have become the focus point of the State Government. These 5-T initiative will streamline 
and expedite decision making process and ensure better living conditions for the people. 
Maintaining cordial relations with other departments and a pro-people approach by the 
functionaries and the officials is highly emphasised for effective functioning of the State 
Government. The State Government is harnessing untapped potential, enhancing income and 
livelihood, promoting inclusive growth. Transparency figures at the top of the 5-T initiatives 
undertaken by the State Government to achieve transformational goals in the spheres of 
development, social welfare and good governance. The State Government is making consistent 
efforts to put in place transparent structures, processes and procedures so that the scope of 
corruption 1s eradicated. In our efforts to usher in a corruption free society we have to imbibe 
honesty as an article of faith and adopt integrity as our way of life. 
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The State plays a lead role in facilitating and fostering dynamic and vibrant environment 
topped with a conducive atmosphere where entrepreneurship is not just encouraged or motivated 
but also flourishes brilliantly. Under the dynamic leadership of Chief Minister Shri Naveen 
Patnaik, who is adjudged as the best Chief Minister in the Country and with the concerted and 
consistent efforts of the State Government, Odisha has successfully achieved a global identity. 
Our State has now become a modern industrial, agricultural and culturally excellent State. Our 
State Government programmes have been resounding success with vast improvement in roads, 
communication, drinking water, electrification, irrigation, agriculture and education in both rural 
and urban sectors. Odisha is fast emerging as one of the most preferred investments destination 
globally. 


The State Government has celebrated the State level 150th Birth Anniversary of 
Mahatma Gandhi and basing on the idea of Gandhiji’s Swaraj “Mo Sarkar” a pioneering 
initiative and a people-connect programme has been launched on the occasion which aims 
to make the Government more accountable and officials more responsive to people and their 
issues while using direct feedback to improve public services-making it truly a “People’s 
Government’’. The State Government prioritizes serving citizens with dignity, professionalism 
and efficiency on the lines of S-T Principles. Through launching of “Miu Safaiwala” programme 
for inculcating behavioural change towards cleanliness in daily habits and involving the students, 
residents of welfare associations etc. as agents of change, students pledge to maintain cleanliness 


and wide sensitization has been generated to refrain from use of plastic. 


Synchronising with the theme of India International Trade Fair-2019 “ Ease of 
Doing Business”, Odisha Pavillion, Pragati Maidan, New Delhi, has been designed and 
decked up highlighting various initiatives of the Odisha Government. 


Ease of Doing Business: 


Odisha has emerged as a Leader in Ease of Doing Business in India and is 
consistently ranked amongst the top three States in terms of attracting live 
manufacturing investments in the Country. Odisha has embarked on a mission to leverage 
technology to complement the Governance framework. The State is a pioneer in implementing 
the Ease of Doing Business framework through a robust single window clearance mechanism. 
The State has put in place an effective institutional mechanism for industrial promotion and 
investment facilitation at various levels. A-three tier single window clearance mechanism to 
facilitate speedy implementation of industrial projects is in place. Massive investments have 
been brought in through Ease of Doing Business as a result of which large industrial parks have 
been constructed in the State, strengthening business ecosystem and promoting entrepreneurship 
thus facilitating a hassle-free business environment for Ease of Doing Business. Harnessing 
untapped potential, enhancing income and livelihood, the State Government has spearheaded 
expansion of inclusive growth. Industry-ready curriculum, high end infrastructure including State 
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of the Art laboratories and enhanced educational facilities are among the key initiatives by Skilled 
in Odisha to inspire students for pursuing technical education in Odisha. Nano-Unicorn Project 
boosts entrepreneurship development projects at nano level to link skilled-trained youth for 
promoting entrepreneurship culture in Odisha. Massive employment opportunities has been 
generated in the State through reputed Micro, Small and Medium entreprises. 


Odisha as a top Investment Destination: 


With greater thrust on promoting Odisha as top investment destination 22 new projects 
worth 446.42 crores launched which will generate about 10,000 jobs. Odisha has cleared Rs.2435 
crore investment projects in Food Processing, Chemicals, Metals, Infrastructure, Power, 
Renewable Energy and Downstream Sectors. The projects will broadbase industrial growth and 
create jobs for the youths. Odisha has always demonstrated that there is vast scope for large 
scale employment and value addition, massive industrialization and creation of World Class 
Infrastructure, MSME Clusters and Start-up hubs in areas of health, rural housing, transport and 
numerous other sectors. Odisha is fostering start-ups to boost entrepreneurship eco-system. 


Transforming Odisha into a vibrant industrial and economically forward State is an 
important goal of the State Government. With abundance of mineral resources, long coastline 
and inland waters, bio-diversity of forests and a rich cultural heritage, Odisha has proved as a 
privileged destination for industrial investments. The economic reforms and liberalisation process 
attracts investments both domestic and international. Promotion of all round industrial development 
of the State generating employment, attracting investments is instrumental in the economic 
development of Odisha. Manufacturing continues to be an important facet of industries and plays 
a pivotal role in the economic development of the State through value addition to the Natural 
resources. This fosters in technology upgradation, acquisition strategy, capabilities and provides 
gainful employment to the underemployed human resources. The industrial sector being congenial 
has attracted many corporate houses for investments in Odisha. “Go Swift” first of its kind 
single window portal in the State ensures investor-facilitation through the entire project life-cycle. 
This portal has received encouraging response from investors across the Country. “Go-iPlus”’, 
aweb enabled GIS based industrial land use and infrastructure information system is functional 
to help investors to select an area of land. The State has formulated Industrial Plan Vision- 
2025 to sustain the high growth trajectory which envisages additional investment of over 35 
billion dollars and creation of employment opportunities for about 3 millions. Smart City Projects 
and Skill Development are transforming Odisha into a resource and e-hub, basing on the 5 Ts 
formulae of Governance, the fast pace of progress is leading Odisha on its way to occupying a 
pre-eminent position in India’s development index. State Government has harnessed the availability 
of digital land records on Digilocker that helps in paperless governance and has improved 
citizen-centric services. Mineral rich Odisha produces 5 per cent of steel of the entire country 
which thus makes it the “ Steel Hub of India.” 54 per cent of Aluminium of South Asia is 
produced in Odisha thus making our State the Aluminium Capital. Make in Odisha Conclave- 
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2018 was organised at Bhubaneswar where Rupees 4.19 Lakh Crore of investment intent was 
received for 183 industrial projects with employment potential of 5.91 Lakh jobs across 18 
diversified sectors. Industrial Infrastructure facility includes Deras Sea Food Park. 5 more Food 
Parks are to give further boost to the sector and create jobs for youths. Bhubaneswar and 
Aluminium Park at Angul, Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical investment region(PCPIR) 
at Paradeep are in the pipeline covering 284.15 Sq.Kms.(70, 214 acres) of land spread over 
Jagatsinghpur and Kendrapara Districts. The PCPIR hub is expected to attract investments to 
the tune of Rs.2.74 Lakh Crore. The steel complex at Kalinga Nagar established over an area 
of 13,000 acres of Land, where 9 major steel companies have set up their units producing 3.5 
Million tonnes of steel per annum. 


Odisha Economy: Transformed from “grooming economy” to an economy at “take- 
off “ stage. 


Odisha’s economy has increased by about 5 times in real terms during the last 18 years. The 
State Government is committed and believes that there is significant opportunities to strengthen 
trade, investment and tourism exchanges. The State Government has highlighted Odisha’s vision 
to drive growth in 6 focus sectors i.e. Electronics and Manufacturing, Petroleum, Chemicals 
and Petro Chemicals, jay ~~ : 

Textiles, Tourism, Metal 

and Food Processing. 

Odisha is facilitating 

growth in these sectors 

by providing conducive 

business environment, # 

infrastructure and 

Skilled workforce. © 

Odisha’s vision is , 

appreciated across the 

Globe and there lies 

strong possibilities of 

investment including Agriculture, Horticulture and Fisheries. Odisha’s Information 
Communication Technology (ICT) Policy has led to significant growth in software exports 
over the years due to its continued focus on encouraging investments in the sector. 


With focussed approach, Skilled in Odisha has transformed as an iconic global brand, 
skilling youth for the world.”Skilled in Odisha” Mission aims to bring transformative changes 
in human resources development to attract industries for “ Make in Odisha” and boost the 
State economy. Adding another feather to the cap of Skilled in Odisha, the State Government 
has emerged as the Best State in Rural Skill Development in global Skill Development 
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Meet organized at the UNESCO Hgatrs of Paris. India has won at Russia in Olympics of Skills 
and Skilled in Odisha Youth S. Aswatha Narayan has won Gold Medal at World Skills- 
2019 for showcasing Stellar Skill in Water Technology. 


Honing skills : grounding definitive economic development : 


Odisha’s industry-friendly policy framework followed by a robust Ease of doing 
business mechanism is fast transforming Odisha into a prime destination for live 
investments. Odisha is among the top States in India in investment on irrigation and 
water resources. The State Government has launched Jal Shakti Abhiyan in a mission mode 
focussing on water conservation through ground-water recharge, roof top rain water harvesting, 
massive afforestation, renovation of water bodies etc. to curb water scarcity in the near 
future. Maximum emphasis has been laid on the empowerment of Women and the Girl child. 
Our State accords women as equal partners in the process of development and is now a 
Model State for Women Empowerment and Social Security. More than 70 Lakh women have 
been included into the Mission Shakti Fold covering 6 lakh Self Help Groups. More than 
38 lakh women have benefited under the Mamata Scheme of the State Government. Significant 
reduction has been brought about in the Infant Mortality Rate and Maternal Mortality Rate 
which is a record as compared to the National index. Arecord One million tribal girls are 
provided scholarships for education with more than 3 lakh tribal girls in school hostels. Special 
emphasis on enrolment, training and placement of girl students is a priority sector of the State 
Government. Numerous innovative schemes have been launched and implemented for the 
wellbeing and inclusive growth of the rural and urban poor, the weaker sections, our scheduled 
tribes and scheduled castes, the old, aged and senior citizens alongwith the disadvantaged and 
the differently-abled fellow citizens, our youths, artisans etc. These schemes have been 
benchmarked and emulated by different States allover the country. State Government has 
taken a spiritual stride in transforming Puri Srikshetra, the World Heritage City, where the 
Presiding deity of this land Prabhu Sri Jagannath is an embodiment of our rich vibrant 
cultural confluence. The modernization plans undertaken in Puri include: infrastructure 
development, multi-laned roads, multi-level parkings, bridges, amenities for pilgrims, revival 
of the Musa River and renovation of lakes alongwith strengthening the security features at the 
sacred Shrine. 


The State has been lauded for its robust Disaster Preparedness and Management 
Model. Granting of the Land Rights to the urban poor and slum dwellers for ensuring 
them a life of security and dignity has been a historic landmark legislation of the State 
Government. Odisha is the number one State in the entire Country in distribution of Forest 
Right Titles. 


Odisha Government has doubled the farmer’s family income in the last decade 
alongwith a significant increase in foodgrain production and is one of the highest contributors 
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to the Public Distribution System. Our timely intervention could help us successfully combat the 
tropical cyclone ‘Fani’. The colossal effort has been chronicled by the National Geographic 
India documentary and Odisha has set up global benchmark in handling cyclones with robust 
disaster preparedness and swift evacuation by rescuing more than a Million people. Our concerted 
and dedicated efforts with strong willpower resulted in successfully organising the Mega event 
Asian Athletics Championships in the recent past within a short time span of 90 days. We could 
operationalize Biju Swasthya Kalyan Yojana within 30 

days time and effectuate universal Health coverage in the 

entire State. Odisha is the first State to introduce and include 

Millet in Public Distribution System. Farming initiatives 

have made Odisha a rice surplus State. To enhance 

transparency and cost efficiency of the procurement 

process, State Government has made it mandatory for all 

departments to procure goods and services through 

Government e-market place. This initiative is to enhance 

market access to local suppliers. State Government’s AMA 

GAON, AMA BIKAS programme transformed rural 

development through direct interaction with people at the 

grassroots using technology and projects have been sanctioned in a transparent manner. The 
State Government in its new initiatives has taken steps to provide free treatment facilities to the 
accident trauma patients in reputed private Hospitals of Cuttack and Bhubaneswar. Four out of 
Nine numbers of new State Government Medical Colleges and Hospitals have been opened and 
are functioning and steps have been expedited for opening up of the rest 5 numbers of Medical 
Colleges and Hospitals. 


With promotion of sporting activities in the youth, world class infrastucture and forward 
looking policies, Odisha has emerged as a prime sports destination and now is transformed into 
a Sporting Power House in the Country. The State has successfully organised tribal sports with 
an objective to identify the hidden potential in tribal youth and to provide them a platform for 
participating in the State/ National Level Competitions. With the mega success of 22nd Asian 
Athletics Championships and the Men’s Hockey World League Finals at Bhubaneswar, Odisha 
has now become the first State in the Country to sponsor both the men and women National 
Hockey team for the next 5 years. 


State Government’s resolve for transforming Odisha has focussed on bringing 
people closer to governance by making them all stakeholders in the overall development 
activities. 


Editor's Note 


Having set Global Benchmarks in various fields, Odisha has been marching ahead on 
the path of all-round development and inclusive growth under the dynamic leadership of Hon’ble 
Chief Minister Shri Naveen Patnaik. In a first of its kind approach in our country to ensure 
effective and good governance, focus is being put on 5 ‘Ts’ i.e. Teamwork, Transparency, 
Technology, Time for achieving Transformational goals. The conventional mode of working is a 
thing of past, now the State Government has adopted a transformational mode. “ Mo Sarkar” 
based on the cardinal principle that the people are the real masters of politicians and Government 
officials and it is the elected representatives and officials of the Government who would chase 
the complaints of the people and not the other way round and ensure their hassle-free access to 
public services has made a huge impact on the minds of the people. 


When the whole country was facing a massive agricultural distress, Hon’ble Chief Minister 
has addressed it by launching the much appreciated “Kalia’ scheme, besides many other innovative 
measures taken in the field of agriculture and allied sectors. The state of economic growth in 
Odisha is much higher than the national level growth. Our State Government has taken up several 
pro-active business friendly measures as well to create an industry led eco-system of value 
addition, sustainable employment generation and revenue augmentation for the State. Progressive 
and sector specific policies are being promoted with special emphasis on inclusiveness in 
Enterprises development with dedicated incentives for the women, scheduled caste, scheduled 
tribe and differently abled entrepreneurs. Flagship initiatives of our Government such as Skilled- 
in-Odisha have ensured that the industrial workforce in Odisha is skilled and up-to-date with the 
latest technologies towards enhanced employability. The Start-up Odisha initiative has been 
working towards facilitation of Start ups, targeting emergence of Odisha amongst top 3 Start up 
hubs by 2020. Our vision is to make Odisha the nucleus of Global skilled manpower requirement 
by enhancing our skill to such a level that all top industrial houses across the globe rope in our 
workforce in large number. 


As Hon’ble Chief Minister Shri Naveen Patnaik changes the face of governance in 
Odisha and makes it a model for the whole country, let us all take forward the cause of 


transformational politics. P 
Ve [ ) [ ) 
Petire 


Editor, Odisha Review 


Dashavatara 
from Jayadev's Gitagovinda 


PRALAYA PAYODHI JALE 
DHRUTAVANASIVEDAM 
VIHITA-BAHITRA- 


CHARITRAMAKHEDAM 
KESHABA DHRUTA MINA SHARIRA 
JAYA JAGADISHA HARE (1) 


KSHITIRATI VIPULATARE 
TABA TISHTATI PRUSHTHE 
DHARANIDHARANAKINA 


CHAKRAGARISTHE 
KESHABA DHRUTA KACHHAPA RUPA 
JAYA JAGADISHA HARE (2) 


BASATI DASHANIKHARE 
DHARANI TABALAGNA 
SHASHINI KALANKAKALEVA NIMAGNA 


KESHABA DHRUTA SHUKARA RUPA 
JAYA JAGADISHA HARE (3) 


TABA KARA KAMALA BARE 
NAKHAMDBHUTA SHRUNGAAM 
DALITA HIRANYAKASHIPU 
TANU BHRUNGAM 


KESHABA DHRUTA NARAHARI RUPA 
JAYA JAGADISHA HARE (4) 


CHHALAYASI VIKRAMENA 
BALIMDBHUTAVAMANA 


PADA NAKHA NIRAJANITA JANA PAVANA 


KESHABA DHRUTA VAMANA RUPA 
JAYA JAGADISHA HARE (5) 


KSHATRIYARUDHIRAMAYE 
JAGADAPAGATA PAPAM 
SNAPAYASI PAYASI 
SHAMITA BHABA TAPAM 
KESHABA DHRUTA BHRUGUPATI RUPA 


JAYA JAGADISHA HARE (6) 
BITARASI! DIKHYURANE 
DIGPATI KAMANIYAM 
DASAMUKHA MOULI BALIM RAMANIYAM 
KESHABA DHRUTA RAMA SHARIRA 
JAYA JAGADISHA HARE (7) 


BAHASI BAPUSHI BISHADE 
BASANAM JALADAVAM 
HALA HATI BHITA MILITA JAMUNAVAM 
KESHABA DHRUTA HALADHARA RUPA 
JAYA JAGADISHA HARE (8) 


NINDASI JAGNAVIDHE RAHAHA SHRUTI JATAM 
SADAYA HRUDAYA DARSHITA PASHUGHATAM 
KESHABA DHRUTA BUDDHA SHARIRA 
JAYA JAGADISHA HARE (9) 


MLECHHANIVAHANIDHANE KALAYAS! KARAVALAM 
DHUMAKETUMIVA KIMAPI KARAVALAM 
KESHABA DHRUTA KALKI SHARIRA 
JAYA JAGADISHA HARE (10) 


SHRI JAYADEVA KABERIDA 
MUDITAMUDARAM 
SHRUNU SUKHADAM 
SHUVADAM BHABA SARAM 
KESHABA DHRUTA DASA VIDHA RUPA 
JAYA JAGADISHA HARE (11) 


VEDANUDHHARATE JAGANTI 
BAHATE BHUGOLAMUDVIBHRATE 
DAITYAN DARAYATE VALIM 
CHHALAYATE KSHATRAKSHYAM KURBATE 
POULASTYAM JAYATE HALAM 
KALAYATE KARUNYA MATANVATE 
MLECHHAN MURCHHAYATE 
DASHA KRUTI KRUTE KRUSHNAYA 
TUBHYAM NAMAH. (12) 


Bande Utkala Janani 


BANDE UTKALA JANANI 
CHARU HASAMAY! CHARU BHASAMAY! 
JANANI, JANANI, JANANI ! 


QE ALT SEE 
SIQZIANA SIQ aIaAa!, 
QA, SHSM, SA | 


PUTA-PAYODHI-BIDHAUTA-SHARIRA 
TALA-TAMALA-SUSOBHITA-TIRA 
SHUBHRA TATINIKULA-SHIKARA-SHAMIRA 
JANANI, JANANI, JANANI ! 


qe-asalu-Sedlo-aaial, 

GINSAIG-QESAS-SI1Al, 

JQCSMER-AMNFA-AMAl 
SET, SSE, FEET II 


GHANA BANABHUMI RAJITA ANGE 
NILA BHUDHARAMALA SAJE TARANGE 
KALA KALA MUKHARITA CHARU BIHANGE 
JANANI, JANANI, JANANI ! 


AS SFQA AIGE UCer, 
AIR QUACIG ACG GACET, 
OM aR JYSIAG VQ Scar 
SET, SSE, SEAT II 


SUNDARASHALI-SUSOBHITA-KSHETRA 
GYANA BIGYANA-PRADARSHITA-NETRA 
JOGI RUSHIGANA - UTAJA-PAVITRA 
JANANI, JANANI, JANANI ! 


JRAAIG-QEsQS-CAl, 
RIPSRIP-QeEO-6ERl, 


Kantakabi Laxmikanta Mohapatra 


6AICIATTEl-ASe-AIEI 
@EF1, SES, E991 II 


SUNDARA MANDIRAMANDITA-DESHA 
CHARU KALABALI-SHOBHITA-BESHA 
PUNYA TIRTHACHAYA-PURNA PRADESHA 
JANANI, JANANI, JANANI ! 


Jaa ALA AIe-c6eall, 
AIQAMOD-CAAG-6ES, 
gay o1dea-gd-gqeeall 

SEE, SSE1, SEAT II 


UTKALA SURABARA-DARPITA-GEHA 
ARIKULA-SHONITA-CHARCHITA-DEHA 
VISWA BHUMANDALA-KRUTAVAR-SNEHA 
JANANI, JANANI, JANANI ! 


ATT Jaea-ede-c6agl, 
AASR-CEIEIO-SO-CEI, 
PA QUINR-GECA-6YE! 
SOE, SES, SFT II 


KABIKULAMAULI SUNANDANA-BANDYA 
BHUBANA BIGHOSHITA-KIRTI ANINDYA 
DHANYE, PUNYE, CHIRA SHARANYE 
JANANI, JANANI, JANANI ! 


MEGMREM GS GHLE-VOUI, 

QISScalFe-MaUseul, 

eau, Gea, Gasiacey 
SEA, GEE1, SEAT II 


Source :Kanta Sahitya Mala 


Eternal Beauty 
Wandering on its Way 


An unbroken history of the unusual people of this 
land, has continued since several centuries before 
Christ. It has left its imprint in the shape of 
numerous monuments and every passing day, 
excavation brings to light more and more of such 
sites from almost all parts of the state. They reveal 
the existence ofa flourishing civilization, striking 
by any standard. Few other cultures in all the 
senses of the term are as rich and as varied. In 
the sphere of religion and philosophy, tribal and 
Aryan religions, Buddhism and Jainism, Islam and 
Christianity — all have existed in history and they 
continue side by side even now as a testimony to 
the religious tolerance of the people of this land. 
Inart and architecture, centuries of history survive 
in the shape of temples and even today they 
survive in replicas which provide livelihood to the 
descendants of the ancient practitioners of these 
arts. 


Through centuries Odisha has retained its 
cultural identity within the mainstream of pan- 
Indian culture. Its social customs and mores are 
expressed in the long list of festivals connected 
with an agrarian calendar. Its gods are human and 
whether they reside in big temples like Jagannath 
or Lingaraj or small village shrines, they come out 
to visit their votaries on festival days. Its unusually 
large number of temples reflect the religious 


attitude of the people who even today never tire 
of building tiny temples through spontaneous 
popular efforts in every new locality. Artisans are 
engaged in making articles of decoration required 
for festival days in temples and households, which 
has not only provided them their living but also 
opportunities for artistic expression. Whether the 
articles be tie-and-dye textile or applique work, 
terracotta, lacquer or brassware, filigree 
ornaments or Patta painting of gods, all these have 
made the daily life of Odishan people artistic and 
offer them avenues for trade and commerce in 
other parts of the country and even abroad. The 
once-flourishing state of maritime trade and 
commerce of this land bears testimony to this fact. 


Varieties of entertainment in the shape of 
music, dance, drama and literature recorded in 
palm-leaf manuscripts and in stone carvings in 
temples, reflects a high degree of excellence. 
Initially there was folk art in songs, music, dance 
and drama but these were later refined into classical 
music, dance, drama and literature and these too 
have survived the onslaughts of time and have been 
resuscitated and promoted since our 
Independence. It is no exaggeration to say that 
no aspect of the life of this people was untouched 
by its very exceptionally high degree of artistic 
sensibility. 


A land of rich and diverse artistic 
achievements, Odisha’s art and culture are the 
products ofa long historical process in which the 
spiritual, philosophical and the humane dimensions 
have merged to yield the finest effects of cultured 
and civilised life. The cultural heritage of Odisha 
is reflected in its vibrant art forms. Culture imparts 
flavour and life to the social and religious activities 
of the people. It flows as an under-current of 
inspiration below the surface of daily life and acts 
as a powerful link in the chain of human fellowship 
and universal concord. 


Odisha has a distinct tradition of painting, 
architecture, sculpture, handicrafts, music and 
dance. 


The Odishan school of painting has three 
streams which in their totality project its 
distinguishing aspects. These are the tribal, the 
folk and the classical. There is a constant 
interchange of ideas and motifs among the three 
streams, and these interchanges have helped to 
enrich the repertoire of Odishan Art. 


JHOTI, CHITA, MURUJA 


The folk art of Odisha is bound up with 
the social and religious activities. In the month of 
Margasira, women folk worship the goddess 
Lakshmi. It is the harvest season when grain is 
thrashed and stored. During this auspicious 
occasion, the mud walls and floors are decorated 
with murals in white rice paste or pithau. They 
are called jhoti or chita and are drawn not merely 
with the intention of decorating the house, but to 
establish a relationship, between the mystical and 
the material, thus being highly symbolical and 
meaningful. Folk painting in this tradition survives 
till today in all its pristine freshness. Throughout 
the year, the village women perform several rituals 
for the fulfillment of their desires. For each 


occasion a specific motif is drawn on the floor or 
on the wall. For instance, in Lakshmipuja a stack 
of paddy or rice sheaves is drawn on the walls 
structured like a pyramid. During Durga Puja, 
white dots superimposed with red are painted on 
the walls. This combination of red and white 
signifies the worship of Shiva and Shakti. To draw 
a jhoti or chita, the fingers are dipped into the 
rice paste and made to trace out intricate patterns 
on the floor or walls. Sometimes a kind of brush 
is prepared from a twig to one end of which a 
small piece of cloth is attached. This is dipped 
into the white rice paste to draw patterns on the 
wall. At times, the paste is sprinkled on the walls 
with delicate swishes of the wrist, and a pattern 
resembling bunches of paddy emerges on the wall. 
The chitas are also drawn on grain bins, on small 
pavilions for household deities, on the threshold 
of homes and on earthen pots used during marriage 
and on other auspicious occasions. 


Muruja is drawn on the floor with 
powders of different hues. White powder is 
obtained from the grinding of stones, green 
powder is obtained from dry leaves, black from 
burnt coconut shells, yellow from the petals of 
marigold flowers or turmeric, and red from red 
clay or bricks. Muruja is generally drawn during 
rituals in the form of mandalas. In the holy month 
of Karttik (November) women observe penance 
and draw muruja designs near the Tulsi plant. 
Drawing of muruja designs needs a lot of skill 
and practice. The powder is held between the 
tips of the thumb and the forefinger, and allowed 
to fall delicately through them to form lines and 
patterns which are a delight to the eye testifying 
to the innate skill of the practitioners who are 
generally women. 


The rustic people of Odisha used to 
cover their bodies with tattoo marks. Tattooing is 


also referred to as Kutei Chita and carried out by 
pricking the skin and applying black soot. A tattoo 
mark on a woman is believed to symbolise 
chastity. Some believe that it is a shield against 
the torture of Yama, the God of Death, or ameans 
whereby one’s soul attains salvation. 


Tribal Paintings 


Odisha has a rich tribal culture. The 
Sauras, the Kondhs and the Santals decorate their 
houses with motifs of flowers, birds and 
geometrical designs. The Saura paintings are 
intimately related to religious beliefs and drawn in 
order to appease demigods and spirits. On the 
occasion of animal sacrifices, the Sauras draw 
ittals on their walls. The themes of these paintings 
are usually dream sequences. A medley of objects 
such as acomb or even a bicycle may figure in 
modern Saura paintings. The Kondh wall paintings 
are generally in the form of geometrical designs. 
The Santals also paint their houses with figurative 
patterns. 


Rock Paintings 


Painted rock shelters are situated in the 
densely wooded tracts of western Odisha. The 
rock shelters at Ulapgarh and Vikram-Khol in 
Sambalpur district, Manikmada and Ushakothi 
in Sundargarh district, Gudahandi and Yogimatha 
in Kalahandi district, offer the joy of discovering 
a primitive culture, rare in the whole of Eastern 
India. There are natural rocks in these areas 
covered with prehistoric paintings. The Ravana 
Chhata Rock in Sitabinjhee of Keonjhar district 
contains a painting ofa very high order. It depicts 
the procession scene of a King riding a 
caparisoned elephant. There are horse-riders and 
soldiers on the march holding shafts and banners, 
followed by a female attendant. This painting 
carries reminiscence of Ajanta murals. The rock 


paintings in these natural caves are coloured with 
the help of a twig of a palm tree, turned, into a 
brush by hammering its fibrous end. The paintings 
differ form place to place. For example, in most 
rock shelters the paintings are mostly linear. But 
in Manikamada, the paintings have amore pictorial 
quality and are of a greater variety and range in 
their depiction of figures and nature. Here the 
paintings have received several coats of paint and 
are thick in texture, while there are some others 
which have been very roughly sketched. In 
Yogimath the paintings are clear and rendered in 
red-ochre lines. Usually the rear walls and ceilings 
are covered with paintings. While the painting on 
the walls follow a sequential, horizontal pattern, 
those on the ceilings have no definite scheme of 
composition. It is interesting to note that he 
paintings range from small geometrical and floral 
patterns to big animal motifs like deer, cattle, stag 
and sambar. Where human figures are present, 
they are shown as hunting, domesticating animals, 
fighting and dancing. 


The pigments used by the rock painters 
are oxides of iron which give the colours red and 
brown; white is derived from lime and green from 
copper compounds. These colours are mostly 
available near the rock shelters. Obviously these 
paintings have been done by primitive men, the 
ancestors of the tribals of Central India and 
Western Odisha. This rock tradition of pictorial 
painting is carried unto the present day in the mural 
paintings of tribals. The paintings of the Saura 
tribals in Koraput and Ganjam districts still retain 
the freshness and vigour of rock paintings. 


Temple Paintings 


The most important Odishan style of 
painting is to be found in the temples. They mostly 
depict religious subjects. Allegorical, mythological 
and historical subjects also form part of the themes 


of these paintings. These paintings are used for 
recording historical events, for narrating 
mythological stories and to spread religious ideas. 
The paintings inside the Jagannath Temple, Puri, 
follow the mural tradition. The two most important 
paintings are the ‘Kanchivijaya’ painting in the 
Jagamohana of the Jagannath Temple and the 
‘Buddha Vijaya’ painting in the Jagamohana of 
the Lakshmi Temple inside the same temple 
complex. The pillared hall of the Jagannath Temple 
has mural paintings on the walls and ceiling. The 
ten incarnations of Vishnu cited in Jayadeva’s 
‘Dashavatara’ form another mural. The activities 
of Krishna are also depicted on these walls. The 
creation of the world where Vishnu is shown lying 
on the snake Ananta in the Khirodasagara, and 
Brahma sitting on a lotus emanating from Vishnu’s 
navel is also a famous painting and is to be seen 
in the premises of the Jagannath Temple. Another 
popular painting is Vishnu in the form ofa child, 
resting on a floating banyan leaf and sucking his 
toe. “Kanchi Vijaya’ is also a famous painting in 
the Jagannath Temple and it shows Lord Jagannath 
and Balabhadra on horse back, stopping on their 
way to the battlefield, to take curd from the 
milkmaid, Manika. 


Besides, there are two other painting 
traditions of Odisha, the Ganjam or Dakshini 
School, and the Champamala school. The Puri 
style is found in Puri and the adjacent areas like 
Pratappur, Balapur and Raghurajpur. The 
Champamala school prevails in Sonepur and 
Sambalpur. The Dakshini tradition prevails in 
places like Ghumusar, Khalikot, Dharkote, 
Khemundi, Parala, Icchapur, Trikkali and 
Manjusa. The physiognomy in Puri and Ganjam 
schools is similar, whereas that in the 
Champamala school is different. It bears the 
characteristics of Indonesian paintings. 


The paintings on the temple walls of 
Vasudeva at Jayantagada and Viranchinarayana 
at Buguda in Ganjam district belong to the 
eighteenth century. The paintings of 
Viranchinarayana Temple are a landmark in the 
history of mural paintings. These are mostly 
depictions of stories from the Ramayana; scenes 
from the Krishna Leela and Dashavatara are also 
to be found. But the most important are the 
Ramayana motifs depicting Lakshmana and 
Jambavana, Ravana, Rama and Sita in Chitrakuta, 
and Rama-Ravana Yuddha. In these paintings the 
dramatic element is more obvious and the human 
figures are painted in a more elegant style. For 
example, Rama in the Chitrakuta painting is shown 
as putting a vermilion-mark on the forehead of 
Sita and his delicate hand gestures are artistically 
rendered. There is also a painting of the Puri 
Temple of Jagannath in the Viranchinarayana 
Temple. 


The Jagannath Temple of Buguda contains 
Krishnalila paintings. There are only a few which 
have come down to us and these can be 
compared with the Viranchinarayana Temple 
paintings. They belong to the nineteenth century 
as is evident from their colour scheme. 


The interior walls of the Jagannath Temple 
at Dharakote are also full of paintings. The 
gateway of Vrindavana Chandra Temple and the 
palace shrine of Goddess Khambeswari also 
contain very interesting paintings. The themes of 
the paintings are Ramayana, Dashavatara and 
Dashamahavidya. The colour schemes show a 
marked preference for ultra-marine blue and 
bright chrome yellow; and hence they appear to 
have been executed during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century or the earlier part of the 
twentieth. 


Most of the paintings in the temples and 
maths of Odisha can be placed in the nineteenth 
century. There are the murals of Emar Math, Bada 
Odia Math at Puri and Raghunath Temple at 
Odagaon. The paintings on the walls of 
Gangamata Math and Gundicha Mandir at Puri, 
Chaitanya Math at Chikitagada, Srikalika Mandir 
at Jeypur, Lakshmi Nrushima Temple at 
Belaguntha, Hatakeswara Shiva Temple at 
Baghamari, Radhakanta Math at Digapahandi, 
and Radha Krishna Math at Parlakhemidi— all 
belong to the twentieth century and assiduously 
carry on the mural tradition of the past. 


Besides these temple paintings, there are 
other old paintings preserved in museums. The 
Ashutosh Museum in Calcutta University has a 
painting depicting an Odishan King receiving a 
Muslim ambassador. This painting bears 
resemblance to the Buguda school in the way the 
figures are depicted. There is another painting in 
this museum illustrating the Gitagovinda of 
Jayadava. The Gopins are shown standing on the 
moonlit bank of the Yamuna, engaged in 
conversation. Its poetic effect is heightened by 
the presence of trees, deer and peacocks. The 
lines arc fluid and graceful and the animals and 
birds in the painting are more natural and forceful 
than in the mural paintings. 


Seen as a whole, the composition of 
Odishan paintings is very simple. It follows one- 
plane composition, i.e. the figures are arranged 
on one plane like all old schools of painting in 
India. The paintings are flat and bereft of the light 
and shade effects that create the illusion of the 
third dimension. They are for the most part a very 
stylised form of art. Fidelity to nature is not the 
prime concern of old Odishan paintings, it is the 
expression of the simple feelings and emotions of 
the artist that is caught in them. 


ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 


Odisha is full of archaeological treasures 
dating from the pre-historic times upto the end of 
the Muslim rule in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The excavations at Sisupalgarh and 
Jaugada testify to the presence of a highly 
developed pre-historic civilisation in Odisha. 


The caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri 
represent Odishan cave architecture dating back 
to the first century BC. The caves were cut out in 
the solid rock on the orders of King Kharavela 
for the use of Jaina ascetics. There are altogether 
eighteen caves in Udayagiri and fifteen caves in 
Khandagiri. The caves are decorated with 
sculptural motifs. The Ranigumpha cave in 
Udayagiri is a two-storeyed structure and bears 
highly artistic sculpture. The caves consist of one 
or more cells and a few of them are fronted by 
pillared verandahs. The sculptures of Khandagiri 
and Udayagiri form a landmark in the history of 
Indian art. They present a vivid picture of the 
contemporary society and occupy an important 
place in the rock-cut architecture of India. 


Like Jainism, Buddhism also provided 
inspiration for the development of art and 
architecture. It was Emperor Asoka who directed 
the entire state machinery for the dissemination 
of Buddhism. We find two versions of his major 
rock edicts in Odisha, one at Dhauli and the other 
at Jaugada. The archaeological excavations at 
Ratnagiri have brought to light the remains of a 
main stupa, two viharas and eight temples 
containing Buddhist images. A large number of 
images of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas of great 
artistic merit have been collected from the hills of 
Lalitgiri, Olashuni, Landa and Parabhadi hills. A 
colossal image of Bodhisattva Padmapani has 
been found at Jajpur. It measures 15’8". Buddhist 


remains have also been discovered in Boudh, 
Khiching and Solampur. It is seen that the Lalitgiri 
sculptures contain the living influence of Gupta 
art tradition. 


The Temple Architecture 


Architecture in Odisha found its supreme 
expression in the form of temples, some of which 
are among the finest in the country. Of these, three 
are most famous: the Lingaraja temple at 
Bhubaneswar (11th century), the Jagannath 
Temple at Puri (12th century), and the great Sun 
Temple at Konark (13th century). These mark 
the culmination ofa distinct style of architecture 
called the Kalinga style, remarkable in its plan, 
elevation and details of decoration. In the simplest 
form, a temple of this style consists ofa structural 
duo, the main temple or shrine and the frontal 
porch. While the main temple, called Vimana or 
Deul is the sanctum enshrining the deity, the porch 
or assembly hall called Jagamohana is the place 
for the congregation of devotees. The former, 
constructed on a square base, has a soaring 
curvilinear tower (sikhara) and is known as rekha 
deul. The latter built on a rectangular base is a 
pidha temple, i.e. its roof consists of pidhas which 
are horizontal platforms arranged successively in 
a receding formation so as to constitute a 
pyramidal superstructure. Although the two 
temples are architecturally different, they are 
constructed in axial alignment and interconnected 
so as to form an integral pattern. 


This two-part structure in the earliest form 
of temple construction is noticeable in the 
Parsurameswar temple of Bhubaneswar (7th 
century). A modest specimen of the Bharateswar- 
Lakshmaneswar group of early temples, it has a 
squattish type of curvilinear sikhara and an oblong 
pillared jagamohana. The sculptures on the temple 


walls are also notable for their simplicity and 
beauty. The Kalinga style reached its perfection 
during the Ganga period when two more 
structures were added to the front of the two- 
part temple in order to meet the needs of the 
elaborate rituals; these are the natamandira 
(dancing hall) and the bhogamandapa (hall of 
offerings). The four halls of structure, as at 
Lingaraja and Jagannatha, stand in one line with 
emphasis on the towering sikhara of the main 
shrine. However, the devotees have to enter 
through the side doors of the jagamohana leaving 
the natamandira and bhogamandapa behind. 


Temple building activities in Odisha 
continued uninterrupted between the 7th and 16th 
centuries. As different religious sects had their 
successive sway over the land during this period, 
they provided the necessary fillip for modifications 
in the architectural designs and sculptural details. 
The Vaital temple at Bhubaneswar and the Varahi 
temple at Chaurasi in the Prachi Valley with their 
semicylindrical roofs are examples of a different 
order of temples described as Khakhara type in 
the shilpasastras. The former with its tower 
resembling a topsy-turvied boat and the latter with 
its barrel-vaulted top are dedicated to the 
goddesses Chamunda and Varahi respectively. 
The silhouetted interior of the sanctum and the 
sculptural motifs in the niches of the temples bear 
the influence of Shakti cult. 


There is yet another class of temples 
which are almost unique in their conception and 
execution in the whole country; these are the 
circular shaped, hypaethral or roofless structures 
dedicated to the sixty-four yoginis belonging to 
the Tantric order. Out of all the five shrines of 
yogini worship existing in the whole country, two 
are situated in Odisha, the Chausathi Yogini 


Temples one at Hirapur near Bhubaneswar and 
the other at Ranipur-Jharial in Titlagarh subdivision 
of Balangir district. At the centre of these temples 
is pedestalled the image of Bhairava around which 
are located the Yoginis, each ina niche. The artistic 
figures of the yoginis, their hair style varying totally 
in case of each at Hirapur, are superb in execution. 


However, the Kalinga style of architecture 
which was the most common order throughout 
progressed well under the patronage of the 
Somavamsi Kings of Odisha during the 10th and 
11th centuries. The Mukteswar temple (10th 
century) of Bhubaneswar is considered a “gem 
of Odishan architecture” and is accepted as one 
of the most beautiful temples of India. Elegantly 
decorated from top to bottom, it stands within a 
gracefully laid out compound with an exquisite 
Makara Torana in front. The rekha sikhara, light 
and rhythmic in treatment, is unrivalled in beauty. 
The jagamohana is a harmonious pidha deul 
crowned with a kalasa at the top. The Rajarani 
temple (11th century) owing its name to a type of 
stone known as ‘rajarania’ is an architectural 
specimen of the later Somavamsi period. 
Picturesquely set amidst a wide expanse of green 
fields, this temple in its execution combines grace 
and elegance, beauty of form and sculptural 
embellishments. The deul, adorned with a cluster 
of miniature temples is reminiscent of Khajuraho. 
The Brahmeswar temple (11th century) is a 
characteristic continuation of the Odishan style. 
The great temple of Lingaraja (11th century) at 
Bhubaneswar is the quintessence of Odishan 
architecture. With all the features of temple 
architecture fully developed and perfectly 
executed, it is undoubtedly one of the most 
finished temples in India. The elaborate temple 
complex consisting of the towering sikhara (45m. 
in height), jagamohana, natamandira and 


bhogamandapa, all in perfact harmony along with 
the lesser shrines around has a unique grandeur 
and majesty. There are a very large number of 
temples of different order in Bhubaneswar which 
may be called a veritable museum of temples. 


The temple of Jagannatha at Puri is the 
earliest Ganga monument of Odisha. The massive 
edifice standing on a high platform connected with 
the ground level by a flight of 22 steps is the 
product of accumulated experience of the past in 
temple architecture. The whole of the main temple 
was covered by a thick coat of plaster which 
earned for it the name ‘White Pagoda’. The 
plaster has since been removed by the 
Archaeological Survey of India to reveal the stone 
carvings. 


The finest specimen of Ganga art and the 
greatest monument of Hindu architecture in India 
is the famous Sun Temple of Konark which is 
conceived as a chariot driven by horses. The 
chariot had twenty-four wheels and seven horses. 
The wheels of the chariot are masterpieces of art. 
The temple is perfectly proportioned in spite of 
its stupendous size. It is one of the wonders of 
workmanship in the world. In the words of 
Rabindranath Tagore, “Here the language of man 
is defeated by the language of stone”’. 


Temple Sculptures 


The temple sculptures are of two broad 
categories, namely the cult images and the 
decorative motifs. The first category includes such 
images as Ganesha, Kartikeya and Durga on the 
external walls of a Siva temple; Varaha, 
Trivikrama, Nrusimha and the ten avataras on the 
outer walls on a Vishnu temple; the ten dikpalas, 
each in its specified corner, the digacharinis and 
vetalas in the prescribed places, the eight or nine 
planets (astagrahas or navagrahas) in a panel on 


the front lintel with gajalakshmi above the panel 
in case of all temples. There are also the gods 
and goddesses, and depiction of religious episodes 
to create a religious atmosphere. Although the cult 
images in a temple are the largest in number, they 
need not all be confined to the cult alone. Religious 
synthesis is reflected through the images of 
Ardhanarisvara, and Hari-Hara (as at 
Gandharadi). The sculptors were highly 
imaginative for instance, all forms of Bhairavas 
and Durga images of all conceivable types are to 
be seen in the temples. 


The decorative motifs consist of the male 
and female figures, erotic sculptures, semi-divine 
beings as Gandharvas, Nagas, Yakshas, Kinnaras, 
griffins, enigmatic figures, scenes from military and 
courtly life, secular pictures, fables and stories, 
scrolls and arabesques, chaitya arches and lotus 
medallions, flora and fauna and decorative 
designs. 


Some of the finest temple sculptures of 
Odisha are found at Muktesvara, Rajarani and 
Lingaraja temples. The temple walls adored with 
youthful figures, delicately modelled. Their 
chiselled smiles defy the passage of time and the 
onslaughts of decay. A significant feature of temple 
art is the presence of erotic sculpture on the outer 
walls to signify the fact that religion cannot be 
separated from real life. It also means that life is 
full of illusions and that desires bind us to the wheel 
of life and death. There are also figures of female 
musicians and dancers and their sculptural qualities 
are superb. Massive elephants, horses and lions 
dominate the Konark temple premises. 


Other Sculptures 


Besides, there are numerous sculptural 
treasures strewn all over Odisha. There is a 
sculpture ofan elephant, half hewn from a huge 


stone near which Asoka wrote his edicts. The 
nine-feet colossal figure of Lord Nrusimha in black 
granite is enshrined in the Jagannath Temple 
premises at Puri. It is really an imposing figure 
depicting the fearful mood of the god with great 
artistic skill. The lion-gates are an important 
feature of Odishan art and architecture. Lions are 
installed at the entrance of temples. That is why 
the temple door is called Simhadwara. The lions 
are not sculpted naturalistically. They have big 
sharp noses and thick moustaches. Elsewhere the 
lion is shown atop an elephant and this is symbolic 
of the triumph of the spirit over matter. Thus, it is 
evident that the main temples of Odisha possess 
a soaring grandeur unequalled by any other temple 
in India. Odishan sculpture too has majesty, grace 
and beauty rarely to be found elsewhere. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Odisha is famous for her handicrafts 
which exhibit the skill and creativity ofher artisans. 
Her brass work, silverwork, terracota art objects, 
and applique work are unique examples of artistic 
excellence. 


Brass and Bell Metalware 


The fine engravings on brass and bellmetal 
utensils, bronze bangles and pots are important 
aspects of Odishan art. Artefacts made of metal, 
particularly brass, find pride of place in the homes 
of Odisha. Beautiful lamps and lamp-stands are 
used during the worship of deities. Rice-measuring 
bowls made of brass are used in many homes. 
The artisans also make elephants and horses from 
brass and decorate them with intricate designs. 
Containers of brass for betel-chewers are 
designed both to be useful and ornamental. There 
are household articles and utensils made out of 
brass and bell metal and they are of different 
shapes and sizes. The brassware of Odisha 


reveals the high workmanship of the artisans and 
their flair for innovation. 


Silverware and Filigree Works 


Silverware of Odisha is very widely 
known. Her filigree works particularly are unique 
examples of artistic excellence rarely to be seen 
in any other part of India. Silver wire, extremely 
delicate, are shaped into intricate designs. Forms 
of animals and birds, articles of daily use like 
vermilion receptacles are also made out of silver 
wires. Filigree ornaments, especially brooches 
and ear-rings are very popular among Indian 
women. Cuttack is famous for filigree work. 
Scenes from the Mahabharat are sometimes 
depicted in silver. Of particular interest is the 
chariot of Arjuna driven by Lord Krishna done in 
silver. One feels amazed to see the skill with which 
minute details of the chariot wheels have been 
worked. The beauty of the chariot, the proud 
stance of the horses and the true-to-life figures, 
all contribute to the over-all majesty of the silver 
artefact. 


Terracotta and Pottery 


Potters of Odisha still make earthen pots 
to be used in various religious and social functions. 
They are made in various shapes and sizes and 
are adorned with fish and flower motifs and 
geometrical designs. Horses and elephants in 
terracotta are made to meet local demands during 
religious occasions. These are offered to the 
village-goddess (grama devati) to ward off disease 
and danger. In size they range from six inches to 
three feet. The potter also makes clay toys and 
simple and appealing figures of human beings. 
They catch the essential characteristics of real- 
life creatures. Terracotta toys are made in every 
part of Odisha. The toys are simple in design and 
bear the traits of the locality in which they are 
produced. 


Golden Grass and Cane Work 


Baskets, handfans and tablemats are 
woven from golden grass by the female folk. 
Floormats are also woven out of golden grass 
which is a local product. Today the demand for 
these goods has increased and this testifies to their 
beauty, utility and lasting quality. Cane is used for 
weaving baskets and several items of furniture. 


Applique Works 


Tailors in Pipli execute applique works 
which are in great demand. Giant-sized umbrellas 
of applique work are produced for use on festive 
occasions. Also used as garden umbrellas in 
sprawling lawns, they lend grace and colour to 
any gathering. Heart-shaped fans, big and small 
canopies and wallhangings are also prepared out 
of applique work. The tailors cut out figures of 
animals, birds, flowers as well as geometrical 
shapes out of richly coloured cloth and these are 
arranged symmetrically on another piece of cloth 
and sewn in place to produce an eye-catching 
design. The rich splashes of yellow, white, green, 
blue, red and balck colours dazzle the eyes of the 
onlookers and set the festive mood. Bags of 
various shapes and sizes are also made with 
applique motifs. Applique Chhatis (umbrellas) and 
“tarasas” (heart-shaped wooden structures 
covered with applique work and supported on 
pikes) are used to lend colour to religious 
processions. Large applique canopies are an 
integral part of marriage celebrations. In temples, 
canopies are hung over the deities to protect them 
from falling dirt. 


Horn Works 


There are artisans in Odisha who are 
dexterous in providing articles of daily use like 
combs, flower vases and pen-stands out of’ the 
horn of cattle. The horn is polished smooth, and 


then shaped into various forms. Cranes, lobsters, 
scorpions and birds made of hom are finished to 
anicety. Their surface throws offa dark sombre 
sheen and they catch the attention of all art-lovers. 


Saris and Other Fabrics 


Perhaps the most popular item in Odishan 
handicrafts is the handloom sari. The saris come 
in a variety of designs and colours to suit every 
taste and pocket. Generally the villagers in 
Sambalpur district weave the saris on looms in 
the private or corporate sectors. Sambalpuri 
cotton saris have a smooth finish and have a 
distinctly original border and pallau. Fish, conch 
shell and flower motifs are woven into the fabric. 
Sometimes animal motifs are also used to 
decorate the borders and pallau. Silk saris are 
also produced by village craftsmen from local raw 
materials. Khandua Pata saris have elaborate 
designs and a gloss which is attractive. Bapta saris 
have cottoa and silk threads in warp and woof, 
Berhampuri Pata saris are worn by orthodox and 
modern women alike. The saris are named after 
the places where they are produced, the quality 
of skeins used and the nature of the designs woven 
into them. Hand woven bed sheets, bed covers, 
table cloths, curtains and dress materials of 
Odisha are equally popular throughout the 
country. 


Pattachitra 


The folk painting pattachitra (canvas- 
picture) is practised by skilled traditional 
Chitrakars of Puri, Raghurajpur and Dandasahi 
region of Odisha. The word Pattachitra is derived 
from the Sanskrit word Patta, which means a 
painted piece of cloth, or a plate. Chitra means 
painting or picture. The Chitrakars or folk painters 
of Puri, Raghurajpur and Dandasahi in Puri district 
belong to an indigenous school of painting, which 


had started long ago. The age-old tradition is still 
practised by the Chitrakars and their women folk. 
Elements of folk and sophisticated art and craft 
characterize each finely executed Pattachitra. 


Pattachitra owes its origin to the annual 
festival of Rath Yatra. It is one of the most colourful 
festivals of Odisha. Anyone, irrespective of caste, 
creed and religion, can pay obeisance to Lord 
Jagannath during the festival, as the Lord steps 
out of the temple, alongwith brother Balabhadra 
and sister Subhadra, to meet and mingle with the 
masses. But before the festival, the Divine Trinity 
remain under cover, from the time of Snana 
Purnima. During this Anavasar i.e. retirement in 
seclusion, three paintings on specially treated 
cloths (Pattas) are prepared by the temple artists 
and hung inside the sanctum sanctorum, for the 
Darshan of devotees. Originating from this ritual, 
pattachitra has developed over the years as a 
distinct school of painting. Due to constant efforts 
of artists like Late Jagannath Mohapatra, Shri 
Ananta Moharana and others, this art form has 
gained immense popularity. 


Sand Art 


Sand art is a temporary form of art using 
only sands with a view to creating awareness and 
enthusiasm among of the people. Sand art is a 
very popular form of professional art in several 
countries. Various occasions / human interest 
stories, natural calamities etc. are depicted through 
the form of sand art to create public awareness. 
Now a days various sand art competition and 
festivals are being held in domestic and 
international levels. Sri Sudarsan Pattnaik of Puri 
is one of the eminent sand artists of our state. He 
has been recognised by several national as well 
as international bodies. 


Stone and Wood Carving 


Stone carving is an age-old craft of 
Odisha. The descendants of the artisans who once 
scaled the dizzy heights of excellence in temple 
building have kept the sculptural tradition alive 
through their hereditary craft of stone carving. The 
carved products include replicas of temples, 
images of gods and goddesses, the Konark wheel 
and horse, and decorative figurines like alasa 
kanya (the indolent damsel), salabhanjika (lady 
leaning against a sal branch), surasundari 
(heavenly beauty), alekhika (lady writing a letter), 
etc. which are popular items of household 
decoration. Wood carvings of Odisha are almost 
equally popular. They differ from the artefacts of 
other states in so far as they are plain and shining 
with smooth polish and without any paint or 
coating of lacquer work on them. 


Apart from these, Odisha has many other 
hems of handicraft such as papier mache, shola 
pith work, lacquer work, zari work, glass beads, 
cloth garlands, camphor garlands, jute carpets, 
rush mats, and above all the sea shell works 
undertaken in Puri and Gopalpur. 


ODISSI MUSIC 


Odisha has a glorious tradition of music. 
The figures of dancers and musicians carved on 
ancient temple walls speak of Odisha’s rich 
musical heritage. There were saint-poets of 
Odisha who composed lyrical poems to be sung. 
Bards usually went from place to place singing 
these songs which were meant to propagate 
religious ideas in various regions. Instructions were 
usually given by the poet himself as to how the 
lyric was to be sung, i.e. the ragas or tune to be 
employed and the tala or beat scheme to be 
followed. 


By the 11th century AD folk music of 
Odisha existing in the form of Triswari, 


Chatuhswari, and Panchaswari was modified into 
the classical style. 


Odissi Music is a classical form consisting 
of all the necessary ingredients common to 
Hindustani and Karnatic Music, such as raga and 
tala. Jayadeva was the first Odia poet who 
composed lyrics meant to be sung and thus the 
words of those lyrics were musical to start with. 
In addition he indicated the classical ragas 
prevailing at the time in which these were to be 
sung. Prior to this there was the tradition of 
chhandas which were simple in musical outline. 
From the 1 6th century onwards treatises on music 
were written or compiled in Odisha. They were 
Sangitarnava Chandrika, Gita Prakasha, Sangita 
Kalpalata and Natya Manorarma. Two treatises 
namely, Sangita Sarani and Sangita Narayana 
were also written in early 19th century. 


Odissi Sangita is a synthesis of four 
classes of music, 1.e. dhruvapada, chitrapada, 
chitrakala and panchal, described in the above- 
mentioned texts. The dhrubapada is the first line 
or lines to be sung repeatedly. The use of art in 
music 1s called chitrakala. Kavisurya Baladeva 
Rath, the renowned Odia poet wrote lyrics which 
are the best examples of chitrakala. Chitrapada 
means the arrangement of words in an alliterative 
style. All these were combined to form the style 
peculiar to Odissi music. Chhanda (rhetoric 
section) contains the essence of Odissi music. The 
chhandas were composed combining bhava 
(theme), kala (time), and swara (tune.) The 
chautisha represents the originality of Odissi style. 
All the thirty-four letters of the Odia alphabet from 
‘Ka’ to ‘Ksha’ are used chronologically at the 
beginning of each line. A special feature of Odissi 
music is the padi which consists of words to be 
sung in druta tala (fast beat). Odissi music can be 
sung to different talas: navatala (nine beats), 
dashatala (ten beats) or egar tala (eleven beats). 


Odissi Ragas are different from the ragas 
of Hindustani and Karnataki music. The chief 
Odissi Ragas are Kalyana, Nata, Shree Gowda, 
Baradi, Panchama, Dhanashri, Karnata, 
Bhairavee and Shokabaradi. 


Thus we see, that classical Odissi music 
lacks nothing in grammar, rhetoric or composition 
to compare with Hindustani or Karnataki styles. 
It owes much to Jayadeva, the saint-poet, the 
great composer and illustrious master of classical 
music. 


The greatest exponents of Odissi music 
in morden times are the late Singhari 
Shyamasundar Kar, Markandeya Mahapatra, 
Kashinath Pujapanda and Balakrushna Das. 
Those who have achieved eminence in classical 
music include among others Sunanda Patnaik. 


ODISHAN DANCES 


Odisha has contributed two distinct 
schools of classical dance-the Chhau and the 
Odissi to the rich and colourful dance forms of 
India. 


Chhau Dance 


Chhau is an ancient dance form. It 
originated in the mock fights of the Odia paikas 
(warriors) who fought rhythmically to the 
accompaniment of indigenous musical instruments. 
The highly stylised Chhau dance of today follows 
the basic principles of the Natya Shastra of Bharat 
Muni and the Abhinaya Darpana of 
Nandikeswara. This dance form became closely 
associated with religion. The Chhau dancers 
worship Lord Shiva and Goddess Parvati, the two 
presiding deities of the Tandava and the Lasya 
styles respectively. The typical Chhau dance pose 
when the dancer is at rest is the bent knee so that 
the legs form a square, the raising of the right hand 


upward with the left hand hanging downward both 
forming right angles at the elbow. The Chhau 
dancers have to practise difficult modes of 
walking, striking difficult postures and moving in 
a way peculiar to this style. It is a virile dance 
form and was in the past undertaken by male 
dancers who performed in female roles, as and 
when required. Today there are also female 
dancers who have mastered this art. The face is 
generally covered with the mask of the character 
who is being depicted by the dancer in the 
Saraikala school of Chhau dance, But in the 
Mayurbhanj school, the face is left uncovered. 
Emotions and passions are not depicted by facial 
expression but by intricate footwork, whirls and 
jumps. Hence, the waist, the feet and the legs are 
used to depict bhavas. 


The dance is usually performed in the 
open air on a raised platform. The musicians stand 
on one side of the platform and play on big kettle 
drums and other musical instruments. In villages, 
Chhau dance is usually performed during the 
Chaitra parva festival in the days concluding the 
month of Chaitra. Popular stories from the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata are staged. The 
costumes, the headgear and other ornamental 
requisites are carefully selected. The dance 
programme consists of solo, duet or group 
performances. Today, the subject matter of Chhau 
dance is borrowed from the whole gamut of 
animate and inanimate nature. The famous 
peacock, swan and deer dances depict the wild 
beauty and grace of the forest and are excellently 
choreographed. The hilly region of north-eastern 
Odisha with a rich folk and tribal culture has 
influenced Chhau dance. 


Paika Nrutya 


The Paika Dance is a martial art form of 
ancient Orissa. The dance form practised among 


the Paikas, the main warrior class of the old Odia 
army showcases fiery battle spirit of the army. 
Interestingly the word owes its origin to the 
Sanskrit word Padatika meaning 'the infantry’. 


This folk dance of Odisha is performed 
in many Paika villages of Khurda and Puri. People 
gather at a common pulpit after a hard day's work. 
The Paika Akhada is a place where they practice 
physical exercises along with other activities like 
fighting with sword and shields. They dance a fiery 
battle dance while the drums play on. It is more 
like a clarion call urging the dancers to get ready 
for a fiery battle ahead. The vigour and physical 
excitement of the dancers are worthy of notice. 
Paika Nrutya is practised with great enthusiasm 
by different groups in the villages of Odisha during 
Dussehra. 


Martial Dance 


Dance and music in the age old Odia 
tradition have been accepted as a medium for not 
only search for absolute happiness but also 
elimination of vices as well as acquisition of virtues. 
In the typical folk tradition, be it success in a war 
or hunting, invocation to nature deities, production 
and protection of crops or marriage and other 
social festivities and rituals, nothing is complete 
without music and dance. In fact, folk culture in 
way represents the surrender of man before God 
Almighty, the creator. Odisha has a vast repository 
of war dances. The dances have distinctive 
character and range of movements are wide and 
impressive. The dances have unique features of 
masculine vitality of muscline vitality. Martial 
dances of Odisha have imbibed freely from tribal 
and folk dances creating a harmonius blending. 


Odissi Dance 


Odissi dance is a unique classical dance 
form of Odisha and has its origin in the temples. 


The rhythm, the bhangis and mudras used in 
Odissi dance have a distinctive quality of their 
own. Odissi dance deals largely with the love 
theme of Radha and Krishna. 


This dance tradition was kept alive by the 
Devadasis. Before the introduction of the 
Gitagovinda in temples, the Devadasi used to 
dance to the recitation of hymns and bols of talas. 
But after Gitagovinda became part and parcel of 
the rituals, the Devadasis performed abhinaya 
with different bhavas and rasas. 


The different items of the Odissi dance 
style are 'Mangalacharana’', "Batu Nrutya' or 
'Sthayi Nata’, 'Pallavi', Abhinaya and Moksha. 
In mangalacharana the dancer dedicates herself 
to the Lord and begs forgiveness of the Mother 
Earth for stamping her feet upon her; she 
apologises to her audience for any shortcomings 
and offers salutations to the Guru. Batu Nrutya is 
pure dance. It begins with a series of sculpturesque 
poses symbolising the playing of the Veena, drum, 
flute or cymbals. Pallavi is extremely graceful and 
lyrical. The tune is in some 'raga' and is sung to 
the accompaniment of Sargam and Bols. Through 
facial expressions abhinaya depicts 'rasa' and 
‘phava' to bring out the meaning and mood of 
songs. Generally, the songs written by poets, 
Banamali, Upendra Bhanja, Baladeva Rath, 
Gopala Krushna and Jayadeva are sung. Moksha 
Nrutya is the last item, performed to the 
accompaniment of rhythmic syllables. It has a fast 
tempo. The soul of the dancer is supposed to 
merge with the Divine as the dancer becomes 
ecstastic. Odissi dance is thus an effort to come 
near God and experience true happiness. 


Commendable efforts were made in 
recent times by many enthusiasts to promote 
Odissi, among whom stands out the name of late 
Kavichandra Kalicharan Patnaik. The gurus who 


raised the dance form to the level of international 
eminence are Padmabhusan Kelu Charan 
Mahapatra, winner of Kalidas Samman, 
Padmashree Pankaj Charan Das and Deba 
Prasad Das. Renowned veterans of Odissi Dance 
include Priyambada Hejmadi, Padmashree 
Sanjukta Panigrahi, Minati Mishra, Kumkum 
Mohanty, Oopalie Oparajita, Sangeeta Das, etc. 


Chaiti Ghoda Dance 


Chaiti-Ghoda is one of the many colourful 
folk dances of Odisha which is performed 
especially by the fisherman community during the 
full moon day of Chaitra month (March-April). It 
is said that Lord Rama rewarded the boatman 
with a horse who had helped him to cross the 
river Saraju during his Vanavasa. Since then the 
fisherman community worship the horse. 


The dance is usually perfomed by three 
types of characters — the Horseman, the Rauta 
and the Female character — Rautani, besides the 
musical accompanist of Dhol (Drum) and Mohuri 
(Trumpet). 


A hollow frame of a horse is improvised 
out of bamboo frame dressed with colourful cloth 
complete with a head, body and tail but without 
legs. The horse dancer enters in to the cockpit of 
the hollow horse body and hangs it at his waistline 
which gives an illusion of a man riding the horse. 


The Rauta who is the main singer- 
commentator, delivers discourses mainly from 
mythology while the Rautani in the role ofhis wife 
plays the role of co-singer and dancer. The dance 
is made lively with improvised dialogues and 
humourous episodes. The tempo of the dance of 
the Rautani and the horse-dancer increases to the 
tune of the Dhol and Mohuri. 


Ghumura Dance 


Ghumura is a traditional folk dance of 
Kalahandi district and has become popular in 
western parts of Odisha. It is primarily a male 
dance performed predominantly by the tribals It 
was a war dance to provoke the warriors during 
the War. The thundering effect of the music and 
the conquering spirit of the players while in action, 
make others believe it to be a war dance. About 
15 to 20 male members take part in this dance 
and instruments like Ghumura, Nishan, Taal, Turi 
and Madal etc. are used for this purpose. The 
content of Ghumura is based on religious texts 
and medieval Odia literature. This dance unites 
the village youths to reaffirm the group identity of 
the village and is performed in many social and 
religious functions. 


Gotipua Dance 


Gotipua is a traditional dance form of 
Odisha embodying Odisha’s rich cultural heritage. 
The classical and most famous dance of Odissi 
owes its origin to Gotipua dance. In Odia language 
‘Goti’ means single and ‘Pua’ means boy. The 
Gotipuas are young boys who dress as females, 
required by the ballet, perform the dance with 
high degree of sophistication and at ease like 
female dancers. The Gotipua dance is in Odissi 
style but its technique, costumes and presentation 
differ from Odissi. The singing is done by the 
dancers themselves. Around the 16" century, with 
the decline of Mahari dancers, the class of these 
boy dancers came into existence, to carry out the 
tradition; during the time of the Bhoi King 
Ramachandra Dev. The most intricate part of 
Gotipua is BandhaNrutya,a dance with acrobatic 
figures, poses and movements which enthrall the 
audience. 


Gotipua dance is being performed by 
Dasa Bhuja Gotipua Odissi Nrutya Parisad — the 


cultural Gurukul founded by renowned Guru 
Padmashree Late Maguni Das in heritage village 
Raghurajpur in Puri district. 


Sambalpuri Folk Dance 


Sambalpuridance, a typical dance form 
of Western Odisha continues to cast a perennial 
effect in the minds of the beholders. The songs 
and dances have typical tribal and rural touch with 
enchanting music and rhythm. 


Melodious songs and lilting music 
characterize the ‘Dalkhai’ dance. The songs 
describe the everyday life of the villagers and 
celebrate the beauty of the young girls. Itis known 
as ‘Dalkhai’ because in the beginning and end of 
every stanza the word is used as an address to a 
girl friend. Young girls sing the Dalkhai song in the 
DalkhaikKuthi, the abode of Goddess Dalkhai and 
later perform the dance outside. The traditional 
costumes and ornaments worn by the dancers 
add aesthetic appeal to the dance. The 
DalkhaiGeet (song), Nacha (dance)and Baja 
(music) create an atmosphere of gaiety and 
merrymaking. The accompanying musical 
instruments include the Dhol, Nishan, Tasha, 
Mahuri and Jhanj. “Dalkhai-re” is the often 
repeated word in the song. 


Dalkhai is being presented by “Lahari’and 
Padmini Dora & Group along with a Sambalpuri 
duet dance based on world famous song ‘ 
Rangabatire’ tuned to the rhythmic pattern of 
Rasarkell. 


Sambalpuri (Bajasal) Dance 


Internationally acclaimed Sambalpuri 
dance has many dance forms like Dalkhai, 
Rasarkeli, Maelajada, Chutkuchuta and Bajasal. 
Especially this Bajasal Dance form of Sambalpuri 
has been popularized by the artists of the different 
organisations of Kalahandi district. 


Bajasal is the open space outside a house, 
having wooden poles, rafters and a roof covered 
by small tree branches and leaves, where the 
youngsters play traditional drums (Dhol) anda 
musical instruments called “Singhabadya” and 
Mahuri etc. throughout the night during any 
marriage ceremony or festive gatherings in the 
rural area of Kalahandi district. 


The young maidens sing songs and dance 
to the tune of the drummers while exchanging 
words of love and humour with young boys who 
gather there to enjoy the dance. 


This dance programme is generally 
arranged because, in the rural area the villagers 
can not provide space for the accommodation of 
their relatives, who gather in large number during 
the marriage ceremonies. Therefore, they spend 
their time during the night hours by singing, dancing 
and merry-making in the Bajasal. 


Danda Nrutya 


Danda Nrutya is an acrobatic dance form 
of Odisha which is performed throughout the day 
during festive time. The participants of the dance 
are devotees of God Hara and Goddess Parvati. 
The performance begins in the month of Chaitra 
and Vaishakha. This dance consists of a series of 
dances which are performed one after another 
by the male members belonging to backward 
castes. Most of the dancers in Danda Nrutya 
appear in pairs and indulge in song dialogues. 
Though deeply religious in intent, the dance 
accompanied with characteristic folk songs 
presents a vivid picture of the rural society. 
Throughout all the rites of Danda Nrutya the 
rhythm is provided by Dhol and music by Mahuri. 
The songs are mainly devotional and mostly based 
on the stories from the epics. Danda Nrutya is 
still prevalent in Dhenkanal, Angul, Nayagarh, 


Ganjam districts and some interior pockets of the 
State. 


Jodi Sankha and Ranapa Dance 


Jodi Sankha (Double Conch) is a unique 
presentation of rural music having Badya and 
Nrutya in a combined form. While blowing the 
conch the artists display, the harmony between 
the modulation of the conch and the physical 
movements. The art is martial, spirit is rustic and 
costumes are colourful. Other accompanying 
instruments are “Changu-Baja” and “Mahuri’’, 
combined together which produces melodious 
rhythm of various emotions. 


Ranapa, literally means a stilt. So the 
dance on the stilts is known as ‘RanapaNrutya’. 
This dance was prevalent among cowherd 
communities of Ganjam, a southern district of 
Odisha. Young boys used to perform this dance 
during festivals of Dola Yatra and Giri Gobardhan 
Pooja. There was no percussion or any other 
accompanying instrument. They simply sing songs 
relating to Krishna Leela and dance to the rhythm 
of ‘Bajent’, an ankle made of iron which produces 
a jingling sound. It has been revived and 
reoriented. The dance has many acrobatic feats 
which earn immediate applause from the audience. 


Jodi Sankha and Ranapa dance are being 
performed by Gangeswar Jugal Sankha Badya 
Lokanrutya Kala Anusthan, Narendrapur, 
Ganjam- a renowned institute of the State. 


The Gadabas and Their Dances (Folk 
Dance) 


The Gadabas are a primitive tribe 
classified as Mundari or Kolarian on linguistic 
ground. They are primarily a tribe of agriculturists, 
labourers and hunters. It is said that the tribe owes 


its origin to Godavari basin who settled down in 
Koraput. 


The dress of the Gadaba women is 
marked by the picturesque ‘ Kerang’ sarees with 
broad stripes of red, green and yellow. A ‘Kerang’ 
saree lasts almost a lifetime. 


One of the most important dances of the 
Gadabas is known as Dhemsa. This 1s a ritual 
dance and is generally performed during 
communal festival like Dussehra, Pausa Purnima 
and Chaitra Parba. Both men and women 
participate in dancing. 


The Gadaba women stand in a semi- 
circle first holding each other with arms at each 
others waist on the back side. They put the left 
leg forward and the right leg backward and begin 
their dancing with simple steppings of one and 
two. They sometimes divide themselves into two 
groups and dance and then join together, when 
again the dancers move faster and run moving 
backward and forward bending at the knees with 
steppings of eight and four. 


The Gadaba men and women like other 
tribes dance throughout the year for self- 
amusement. The dances are also performed on 
the occasion of social functions. 


The Gadaba dances make most charming 
and enjoyable spectacle. The orchestra of the 
Gadaba comprise Dhol (Two sided drum), Tamak 
(One sided deep drum, played on with two sticks 
in both the hands) and Mahuri (wind instrument). 
The music is of pristine form and simple in style. 
The songs are in three to four notes with simple 
tals. 


Kharia Dance (Mayurbhanj) 


The Kharia youths of both the sex dance 
together. Sometimes they separate and dance in 


different rows and in some cases old men and 
women take part in dance. There is also 
accompaniment of musical instruments and songs. 
Broadly, the Kharia dances are divided into five 
classes, namely, (a) Hariaro, (b) Kinbhar, (c) 
Halka, (d) Kudbing and (e) Jadura. Rhythmic 
movement and swaying of the body are attractive 
features in the Kharia dance. They dance with 
alternate forward and backward movements, soft 
and heavy steps and sometimes in marking or 
wheeling columns. 


Koya Dance (Koraput) 


The Koyas have an interesting dance in 
which the men tie buffalo or bison horns to their 
heads and engage in mimic fight. Their women 
also dance prettily in a ring with their hands on 
each others' shoulders. 


Paraja Dance (Koraput) 


At a Paraja dance all girls and the 
younger married women of the village form 
themselves into a chain, each maiden passing her 
right hand behind the next girl's back and grasping 
the left elbow of the third. The girls arrange 
themselves carefully according to size, the 
youngest, who are generally nine and ten years 
old, at one end and at other the leader of the 
corps de ballet who carries a baton of peacock 
feathers in her right hand to mark the time. Three 
or four youngmen take their stand in the middle 
of the dancing floor and strike up song which 
they accompany on their mandolins while the long 
chain of girls linked together and moving in perfect 
time follow the leader with her, swaying baton, 
through an intricate series of sensuous lines curvest 
spirals, figures of eight and then unravel themselves 
back into line again. They wind in and out like 
some brightly coloured snakes, never halting for 
a moment, now backwards, now forwards first 


slowly and decorously then faster and with more 
and more abandon until suddenly someone gets 
out of step and the chain snaps amid peals of 
breath-less laughter. All the while the young men 
in the centre continue to sing improvising the 
words as they go along and frequently sending 
the dancers in to bursts of merriment by their 
personal allusions, subtle and poetic. The leader 
of the troupe varies the steps in half a dozen 
different ways and the dancers now sway to the 
music with their bodies now clink their heavy 
German silver bangles together in time. The chain 
of combs young maiden dressed in their neatly 
oiled and decked with flowers and all in the height 
of good humour is a picturesque and pleasing 


sight. 
Oraon Dance (Sundargarh) 


The dance always takes place in open 
air in front of the Mandapa (a village club home) 
whichis in close proximity to the village headman's 
house. Whenever the young men go to the 
mandapa (literally means pinda) and beat drums 
the girls come out of their houses to join them. 
They have the characteristic round dance. The 
youngmen begin the dance by holding each other's 
hand and make several rounds being headed by 
an expert dancer. Then the rhythm of the drum 
changes giving an indication to the beginning of 
the real dance. Then the girls who so long waited 
patiently for the dance to begin go and join. They 
make circles bending forward and backward 
placing left leg in the front and the right leg at the 
back. The hands are placed on the neighbour's 
waist band and are crossed. The steps of the 
dance vary with the change in the rhythm of the 
drum beats. 


Waving of the body from the waist and 
up, bending of the knees, slamping of the right 
foot backward and lifting the left foot forward 


and hip movements are some of the peculiar 
characteristics of the dance. 


The dance continues to the late hours of 
he night to the accompaniment of songs and music. 
Sometimes fun-makers appear in the scene. They 
are usually elderly persons in funny dresses and 
drunk. They provide much amusement to women 
and children. 


Kisan Dance (Sundargarh) 


The Kisans perform Phaguna, Jadur, 
Karama, Jhumar and Bina dance on different 
occasions. Each dance has its own peculiar steps 
and movements. Their dance is also of round type 
in which both men and women take part. In Biha 
or marriage dance they sing matriage songs in 
their own dialect. Madal is the only musical 
instrument used in all their dances. 


Changu Dance (Sundargarh) 


The Changu dance is still prevalent among 
the hill Bhuryans living in the wild highlands of the 
inaccessible hill ranges of Bonai. The Bhuiyan 
boys and girls of the same village or of the 
neighbouring villages are free to dance together 
at their sweet will and during the dance a 
youngman is at liberty to sieze the hand ofa girl 
he intends to marry and escape with her to the 
jungle. Such marriages are not infrequent and 
have customary social sanction. 


The Changu dance of the Bhuiyans 
possesses some peculiar characteristics though it 
is notas lively as the dances of some other tribes. 
The men having a Changu (a crude kind of taur 
bourine nearly two feet in diameter) each march 
round hopping ina circle, beating these. They sing 
Chhandas, Chaupadi and other amorous songs 
mostly composed by the village composers. The 
girls while dancing are usually veiled and dance 
opposite to the boys. When they move forward 


the boys move backward and vice versa. Hip 
movements predominate in the dance. 


Jhoomar Dance (Sundargarh) 


Jhoomar dance is prevalent among the 
Mundas of Bonai area. As it is danced in 
accompaniment to the Jnoomar songs, it has been 
so named. It is a group dance and even men and 
women both participate in it. Mahantos also do 
the Jhoomar dance but only men take part. Chaitra 
Parva, Kumara and Kali Puja are some of the 
festivals on the occasion of which this dance takes 
place. Movements of hips, wristy and wavy 
movements of the body are some of the peculiar 
characteristics of this dance. The dance looks very 
beautiful for its symmetrical movements and is 
marked for its harmonious blending of rhythm and 
movement. 


Bandi Butal (Sundargarh) 


Bandi Butal means a broken bottle. It is 
not known why it has been named so. This dance 
is performed in fairs, festivals and on some 
auspicious occasions. Two or three boys dress 
themselves as girls and dance with amorous 
movements. Another person dances with them 
with loose movements not pertaining to any style. 
All of them sing and dance, love songs being 
common. The songs are repeated by a band of 
chorus singers. Sometimes story songs from the 
mythologies are also sung. Dholak and brass 
cymbals are played in accompaniment to the 
dance. Sometimes the movements and the songs 
are vulgar. It provides light type of entertainment. 


Karama Dance (Sambalpur) 


Karama is the most colourful dance of 
the Binjhal, Kharia, Oraon, Kisan and Kol tirbes 
of Sambalpur. It is a ritual dance performed in 
honour of 'Karamsane' or 'Karamarani' the deity 
who grants children and is responsible for good 


and bad fortune. On the 11th day of the full-moon 
of Bhadra, young boys and girls go to the jungle 
singing and beating drums. A branch of "Karam" 
or sal tree is brought to the village. The village 
priest worships the branch by pouring liquor over 
it and making offerings of rice and sweets. A fowl 
is also sacrificed and the blood is offered to the 
branch. 


In the beginning of the performance, the 
dancers enter dancing arena in two rows. The 
drummers, cymbal players and singers accompany 
them with rhythmic steps. This dance of Binjhal 
dancers is one of light hearted freshness combined 
with a youthful energy which makes it very 
charming and enjoyable. In course of dancing, 
the dancers only shout "Hai" according to rhythm 
of the drums. Each member of the party wears a 
red turban. Peacock feathers are used as head 
dresses and everybody holds a mirror either in 
right or left hands while dancing. Young maidens 
watch the dance with interst while they appreciate 
the performance of individual dancers in order to 
select their life partners from amongst them. The 
girls start dancing after the dance of the males 
have stopped and they dance in various postures. 
They bend their bodies forward and backward, 
right and left, bend their knees, crossing the hands 
of each other and clap hands. While dancing the 
girls sing in different tunes a long song praying for 
rain. After the dance of girls is over both boys 
and girls dance in separate lines till the next 
morning. Early in morning the branch is taken in 
procession and thrown either in a tank or stream. 


Dalkhai Dance (Sambalpur) 


The young girls of Binjhal Soura, Kunda 
and Mirdha tribes perform the dance during 
"Dashara" "Bhai Jiuntia", "Phagun Punai" and other 
festive days. In the beginning of the dance the 
young girls stand in a line or in a semi-circular 


pattern and sing songs which are popularly known 
as "Dalkhai songs". 


Various types of drums like Dhol, Nisan 
and Tamki and wind instruments are played during 
the course of the dance. The Dhol player dances 
with the party whereas other musicians sit in their 
respective places and play their instruments. 


Koisabadi Dance (Sambalpur) 


This dance is prevalent among the Gond 
and Bhutyan tribes and the Ganda caste. Only 
the male dancers take part holding a two feet long 
stick each. They dance in various poses and 
postures striking the sticks according to the rhythm 
of the songs they sing. Local musical instruments 
are also played. The songs are mainly on immortal 
love story of Radha and Krishna in local dialect. 


Humo and Bauli Dance (Sambalpur) 


These are two playful dances performed 
by young and unmarried girls on auspicious 
occasions. They sing and dance in groups. No 
musical instrument is played during the 
performance and the steppings and movements 
of the dance are very slow. 


Birli Dance of Dharua Tribe 


Dharua tribe is numerically a small tribal group of 
Odisha mainly concentrated in the undivided 
Koraput district. Their principal occupation is 
agriculture. They perform their dances wearing 
their traditional costumes during different festivals, 
rituals and ceremonies. ‘Birli’ is the principal dance 
of Dharua tribe generally performed during the 
post harvest period in the month of January - 
February. Participated by men and women and 
mostly by the youths, this colourful and melodious 
dance is named after “Bamboo” which provides 
livelihood to them. While the artists create 
enchanting rhythm by crossing and hitting bamboo 


sticks, their musicians play instruments like drum, 
flute and horn trumpet during the dance. 


Nuakhai Dance of Kisan Tribe 


Kisan is numerically one of the major 
tribes of Odisha. They are largely concentrated 
in Sambalpur and Sundargarh districts. 
Agriculture is their mainstay. Their main festivals 
include Fagun, Sarhul, Karama, and Nuakhai. 
Nuakhat is an agricultural festival mainly observed 
by people of western Odisha. It is observed on 
panchami tithi of the lunar fortnight on the month 
of Bhadrav. On the occasion of first eating of fruits 
and other agricultural crops, both male and female 
wearing new costumes perform dances with the 
rhythm of various musical instruments. Nuakhai 
is celebrated both at community and domestic 
level. After offering the Nua to the presiding deity, 
the eldest member of the family distributes Nua 
to other members of the family. After taking the 
Nua, all the junior members of the family offer 
regards to their elders and the elders bless their 
juniors and wish them long life, happiness and 


prosperity. 
Dhemsa Dance of Bhottada Tribe 


The Bhottada tribe mainly live in 
Nabarangpur and Kalahandi districts of Odisha. 
They are considered to be a section of the Gond 
tribe. Their livelihood depend on agriculture. The 
Bhottada possess rich oral tradition and their 
aesthetic life is very colourful as they are naturally 
talented as evident in the skill of their folk dance, 
songs and music. Dhemsa is their popular dance 
form which is performed during different festive 
occasions. Both boys and girls are skilled in 
composing their folk songs instantly, in relation to 
the circumstance of that very moment depicting 
vivid imagination and describing humours, jokes, 
romance, criticism and satires etc., while dancing 


with cheerful contentment. During performance 
of the dance, the musicians provide the concert 
with the tune of indigenous musical instruments 
like dhol (double membrane drum), ghumura, 
tamak, tudubudi, bainsi (flute), tal (cymbal), 
mairi (mohuri), dhapa (circular drum) and 
jhumka, etc. 


Salai Dance of Santal Tribe 


Santal is a major tribal community of 
Odisha. They are concentrated in Mayurbhanj, 
Keonjhar and Balasore districts. They have 
developed their own language ‘Olchiki’. 
Agriculture is their mainstay. They observe 
‘Erahasim, Nuakhia, Mahamare, Saharai and 
Karama festivals to appease their principal deities 
like Sing Bonga, Marangburu, Maneka, Majhi 
Bonga etc. Salai dance is performed during 
saharai festival in the month of March and April 
when the Sal flower blossoms. They worship the 
Sal trees as they consider it as their source of 
livelihood and pray to nature to ensure bumper 
harvest. The dance loving Santals perform dance 
to the tune of the musical instruments, like drum, 
bell, flute etc. played by the male folk. 


Pushpunei Dance of Dangaria Kandha 


Kandha is the major tribe of Odisha. 
Dangaria Kandha, a section of the Kandha tribe 
found in Kalyansinghpur Block of Rayagada 
District. They are famous horticulturist. Besides, 
they also collect minor forest produce and adopt 
shifting cultivation for their livelihood. Dongria 
Kandha lives in hilly areas of Niyamagiri hills. Due 
to their low demographic profile, low literacy and 
use of pre-agricultural technology for earning their 
livelihood, they are considered as one of the 
PVTGs of Odisha. Both male and female 
decorate themselves in varieties of ornaments. 
Different festive occasions are observed with 


pump and grandeur and both male and female 
dance to celebrate the occasions. Pushpunei is 
observed after harvesting of the crop. In this 
festival, the young boys and the girls of different 
villages sing and dance together to the tune of the 
harp, circular drum(Dhap) and Single Membrane 
drum. 


Jatra 


Jatra corresponds to folk theatre. It is the 
enactment ofa play with a full cast and comprises 
music, dance, acting, singing and dramatic conflict. 
Earlier, religious values were communicated to the 
masses through the powerful medium of Jatra. 
Today, the style of writing plays for Jatras has 
undergone changes. Jatra plays are now no longer 
limited to the mythological, historical or fantastical 
subjects; they include social themes to suit modem 
taste. 


Jatra is performed on a simple stage with 
the spectators surrounding it. The chorus and the 
musicians take their position off stage. There is a 
single seat meant to serve various functions, such 
as a throne, a bed or a way-side bench on the 
stage. 


The actors move in a very theatrical 
manner. They deliver the speeches in high- 
sounding words and have to be loud enough to 
catch the attention of the spectators seated on all 
sides. Their costumes glitter, then swords flash 
and their words thunder to the accompaniment 
of the crashing cymbals. Sometimes the actors 
are able to depict subtle emotional moods like, 
love, sorrow, pathos, but the element of 
exaggeration is always present as they have to 
project themselves as larger than life figures. Jatra 
becomes a great source of entertainment because 
ofits tuneful traditional music with simple melodic 
lines, dance sequences, songs, drama and humour. 


Taken as a whole, the Jatra of Odisha has always 
remained essentially an institution of learning for 
the people in general. 


Pala 


The Pala is a long musical narrative 
punctuated with explanations, rendered by a singer 
(gayaka) accompanied by a band of four to five 
persons, one of them plays on a drum (mridanga) 
and the others playing musical instruments like 
cymbals. The pala singer describes episodes from 
the Mahabharata, Ramayana or other Puranic 
texts. The musicians who accompany him join at 
appropriate moments in a chorus or semblance 
of rudimentary dialogue. The tale is interspersed 
with loud music of drums and cymbals. The singer 
and his accompanists dance using very simple 
rhythmic steppings as they sing. 


The Pala singer begins by invoking the 
blessings of a deity, usually Sarala, 'Maa', and 
briefly states the theme of his song. As he 
continues his performance another singer asks him 
questions or requests him to elucidate a point. 
Generally, the pala songs are taken from the rich 
repertoire of Odia poetry and literature with 
appropriate references to relevant Sanskrit poetry. 
The pala singer not only sings out the narrative 
song but has to be highly innovative to establish 
rapport with his listeners. He is dressed in glittering 
robes and wears an ornate headgear. He holds a 
‘chamara' in his hand, which he wields with 
extreme flourish, now as a weapon, now as a fan, 
and now as a pen according to the needs of his 
song and waves it as a symbol of divine blessing. 
Thus he has, to combine drama, song and dance 
and also act as a narrator, detached from the main 
events of his dramatic song. 


The Pala resembles a Jatra but is not as 
elaborate. For instance, the Pala does not have a 


full-fledged cast nor does it have scene-wise 
divisions. The Pala is interspersed with lines, 
repeated again and again, propitiating a deity and 
giving the performance an air of sanctity. The 
singer also uses prose now and then to elucidate 
lines of verse in order to make the narrative 
simpler. It is generally a one-man show. 


Daskathia 


The Daskathia is also a very interesting 
folk art form in Odisha. It is performed usually by 
two men, the singer and his assistant and is simpler 
than a Pala. The Daskathia singer gives an 
exposition of a lyric poem of mythological or 
religious intent. The performance owes its name 
to Daskathia (a musical instrument which is made 
of two small pieces of thick wood). The singers 


hold these instruments in their left hand with the 
index finger in between the pieces of wood. With 
his right hand he plays upon the two ends of this 
instrument to produce a rhythmic sound. Like the 
Pala singer he begins with an introduction in which 
he seeks the blessings of a deity. The entire 
narrative is interspersed with lines dedicated to 
the deity. The Daskathia performance is of a 
shorter duration than the Pala. The singers are 
dressed simply and appear as ascetics. 


Thus the Jatra, Pala and Daskathia 
represent important aspects of Odishan folk 
culture. They form an integral part of the lives of 
the rural folk. Today television also broadcasts 
these programmes, thus making the city people 
conversant with these folk art forms. 
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Odisha at a Glance 


Total area (Sq. Kms.) 

Total Population, 2011 census 
(a) Total male 

(b) Total female 


Decadal growth rate, 2001-2011 (in percentage) 


Density of population per Sq. Km. (2011) 
Sex ratio (Females per 1000 males), 2011 
Total Urban Population, 2011 

(a) Total Males 

(b) Total Females 

Total Rural Population, 2011 

(a) Total Males 

(b) Total Females 

Total literates 

(a) Total male literates 

(b) Total female literates 

Total Scheduled Castes Population (2011) 
and percentage to total population 

Total Scheduled Tribes Population (2011) 


and percentage to total population 


1,55,707 
4,19,74,218 
2A2 12,136 
2,07,62,082 
+14% 

270 

979 
70,03,656 
36,25,933 
33,77,723 
3,49,70,562 
1,75,86,203 
1,73,84,359 
2,67,42,595 
1,50,89,681 
1,16,52,914 
71,88,463 
17.1% 
95,90,756 
22.08 % 
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Number of Districts 

Number of Sub-divisions 
Number of Tehasils 

Number of Grama Panchayats 
Number of Blocks 

Total Number of Villages, 2011 


Number of Towns including Census Towns 
Number of Municipal Corporations 

Number of Municipalities 

Number of Notified Area Councils 

Number of Police-Stations including Malila P.S. 


Number of Fire Stations (Sanctioned) 
(Functioning) 

Number of Assembly Constituencies 

Number of Lok Sabha Constituencies 

Number of Rajya Sabha Seats 

Coastline of Odisha 
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Demographic Profile 


"Of all countries India is the best 
And of all states, Odisha" 
- Kapila Samhita 


ODISHA, the most captivating region of India, 
is often referred as an attractive treasure house 
of cultures and customs, religions and traditions, 
languages and literature, art and architecture, 
scenic beauties and wildlife. Exquisite temples and 
historic monuments, abundant greenery, virgin 
beaches, serpentine rivers, mighty waterfalls, 
forest-clad blue hills of the Eastern Ghats with 
rich wild life, makes Odisha an unforgettable 
destination of India. Visitors to the state feel the 
bounty and strive always to return for more. The 
land, while retaining its pristine glory in all its hues, 
offers the most modern amenities in tune with its 
great tradition of hospitality. 


A visual feast of colours, values and 
varieties, a cultural journey into one of the oldest 
civilizations in the world, Odisha promises 
wonderful experience. 


PEOPLE OF ODISHA : 


Odisha accounts for 3.47 per cent of the 
total population of country. The population density 
of the state is 269 as against the national average 
of 382 per sq.km. The sex ratio (Females per one 
thousand Males) of the state encouragingly stands 


at 978 against the national ratio of 940. However, 
urban sex ratio in Odisha remains lower at 934 as 
against the rural ratio of 988. The total decadal 
growth as per 2011 census is 13.97 per cent while 
2001 census reflected it at 16.25 per cent. 


LITERACY : Literacy in Odisha has increased 
from 63.08 in 2001 to 73.45 in 2011 census. The 
female literacy rate stands at 64.36 whereas the 
male literacy rate is 82.40. 


LANGUAGE : 


Proven facts of 2500 years testify the 
glory and opulence of Odia language. It is one of 
the oldest languages in the country having 
Sanskritic origin and is spoken by about 84% of 
the people of the state and its outlying tracts. 
Odia became the first language from Indo-Aryan 
linguistic group, the sixth classical language of 
India. Although Odia is the official language of 
the State, English, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali and Telugu 
are widely understood and spoken as well. Odisha 
may be described as a polyglot state without any 
instance of linguistic intolerance. 


FROM ORISSA TO ODISHA, ORIYA TO 
ODIA 


According to the historians the name of 
Odisha has been derived from the word “‘Odra” 
or “Udra”. The then 'Udradesh' which was 


flourishing in every sphere, through the passing of 
time, it came under the colonial rule with its name 
changed to Orissa. It is needless to mention here 
that the people of Odisha are intimately and 
emotionally attached to the pattern of writing and 
utterance of the name of the State. Every name 
has ameaning and glorious history behind it. Only 
for the sake of uttering it to their convenience, the 
British India Government changed the name of 
the State and its language. At that point of time 
the Odisha province was scattered. Some 
illustrious sons of the soil tried to unite the 
dismembered tracts of the state and to form the 
State on the basis of language. With the consistent 
efforts and sacrifices of some towering 
personalities, at last, on 1*' April of 1936, the 
dream of the people of the state became a reality 
and it was accorded the status of a State. It is the 
1“ State in the country to be formed on the basis 
of language. But since then the people of this 
province were unhappy with the pattern of writing 
and pronunciation of the name of the state and its 


language. 


Time rolled on. Unfortunately this 
predicament continued despite emotional intimacy 
of the people to their state and their language. 
The Naveen Patnaik's Government pragmatically 
approached the issue and an all-party meeting 
was convened to discuss regarding the change of 
the name of the State. It was unanimously decided 


to change the name of the state from Orissa to 

Odisha and its language from Oriya to Odia. 

After a prolonged deliberation in the Orissa 
Legislative Assembly, a unanimous resolution to 

this effect was passed in the year 2008 which 
later received the nod of both the houses of the 

Parliament in 2010. On 24" March, 2011, Rajya 
Sabha passed the Bill to change the name of our 
State from Orissa to Odisha amending the 

Constitution to rename our language as Odia. 

On Ist of November, 2011, the Government of 
India came out with the Gazette Notification on 
the passing of the Orissa (Alteration ofname) Bill, 

2010 and the Constitution mentioned that the 

change of names came into effect from the /" of 
November 2011. Hon’ble Chief Minister 

expressed his gratitude to Hon'ble President of 
India for according assent and congratulated the 

people of Odisha for such an historic achievement. 

This is a milestone both in terms of enthusiasm 

and retaining the historic value of the State. The 

people of Odisha finally retained their true identity. 

This passage of time ushering such a change will 

perennially be inscribed in golden letters in the 

annals of the History of Odisha. 


From Orissa to 'Odisha', and Oriya to 
'Odia', it has been a memorable historic journey, 
taking the people of Odisha back to their basics, 
something which they all along emotionally and 
intimately cherished. 
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Name of the District 
Geographical Area 
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Male 
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NAC 
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Angul 
6375 sqkm 
1272000 
655000 
617000 
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Assembly Constituency: 59- Pallahara 
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Normal rainfall (mm) 
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No. of Sub-division 


60-Talcher 

61- Angul 
62-Chendipada-SC 

63 - Athamallik 
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35. Jaleswar 
36. Bhograi 

37. Basta 

38. Balasore 
39. Remuna-SC 
40. Nilgiri 

41. Soro-SC 
42. Simulia 
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No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
. No. 


of Sub-division 
of Tehasils 

of Blocks 

of G.Ps 

of Villages 


of Police Stations : 


of Municipality 


NAC 


No. 
Assembly Constituency: 


& Name of 


12. Literacy Rate 


13. Normal rainfall (mm) 


BOLANGIR 


iL: 
2. 
3. 


Name of the District 


Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. 
No. 


of Sub-division 
of Tehasils 


wor 


1. Padampur 
2. Bijepur 

3. Bargarh 

4. Atabira- SC 
5. Bhatli 


63.99% 
1367.3 


Bhadrak 
2505 sqkm 


1507000 
761000 
746000 


01 


1312 
17 
2 

{ 


43. Bhandaripokhari 
44. Bhadrak 

45. Basudevpur 

46. Dhamnagar(SC) 
47. Chandabali 


83.25% 
1427.9 


Bolangir 
6575 sqkm 


1648000 
831000 
817000 


03 
14 


6. No. of Blocks 14 
7. No. of G.Ps 318 
8. No. of Villages 1783 
9. No.of Police Stations : 18 
10. No. of Municipality 2 
NAC 3 
11. No. & Name of 
Assembly Constituency : 66. Loisingha (SC) 
67. Patnagarh 
68. Bolangir 
69. Titlagarh 
70. Kantabanjhi 
12. Literacy Rate 65.50% 
13. Normal rainfall (mm) 1289.8 
BOUDH 
1. Name ofthe District :Boudh 
2. Geographical Area 3098 sqkm. 
3. Population — Total 440000 
Male 221000 
Female 219000 
4. No. of Sub-division 01 
5. No. of Tehasils 03 
6. No. of Blocks 03 
7. No. of G.Ps 69 
8. No. of Villages 1187 
9. No. of Police Stations : 07 
10. No. of Municipality - 
NAC 1 
11. Name & No. of 
Assembly Constituency: 85. Kantamal 
86. Boudh 
12. Literacy Rate 72.37% 
13. Normal rainfall (mm) 1623.1 


CUTTACK 
1. Name of the District 
2. Geographical Area 


3. Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 
No. of Tehasils 
No. of Blocks 

No. of G.Ps 

No. of Villages 


No. of Police Stations : 


Bp OE OO a Re OD s ON a 


jo) 


. No. of Municipality 
Municipal Corporation : 
NAC : 


11. No. & Name of 
Assembly Constituency: 


12. Literacy Rate 

13. Normal rainfall (mm) 
DEOGARH 

1. Name of the District 
2. Geographical Area 


3. Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 
No. of Tehasils 
No. of Blocks 


Cuttack 
3932 sqkm. 


2619000 
1339000 
1280000 


03 
15 
14 


87. Baramba 

88. Banki 

89. Athagarh 

90. Barbati- 
Cuttack 

91. Choudwar- 
Cuttack 

92. Niali - (SC) 

93. Cuttack 
Sadar - (SC) 

94. Salipur 

95. Mahanga 


84.20% 
1424.3 


Deogarh 
2940 sqkm 


312000 
158000 
154000 


01 
03 
03 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


No. of G.Ps 
No. of Villages 


No. of Police Stations : 


No. of Municipality 
NAC 


No. & Name of 


Assembly Constituency: 


Literacy Rate 
Normal rainfall (mm) 


DHENKANAL 


1. 


5s PO PN OO PR 


(o) 


12. 


Name of the District 
Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 
No. of Tehasils 
No. of Blocks 

No. of G.Ps 

No. of Villages 


No. of Police Stations : 
. No. of Municipality 


NAC 


. No. & Name of 
Assembly Constituency: 


Literacy Rate 


13. Normal rainfall (mm) 
GAJAPATI 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Name of the District 
Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 
No. of Tehasils 


19. Deogarh 
73.07% 
1582.5 


Dhenkanal 
4452 sqkm 


1193000 
613000 
580000 


03 
08 
08 
212 
1208 
15 

1 

3 


55. Dhenkanal 
56. Hindol(SC) 
57. Kamakhyanagar 
58. Parjanga 


79.41% 
1428.8 


Gajapati 
4325 sqkm. 


576000 
282000 
294000 


01 
07 


Sa DE Os SIO? 


oO 


11. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
. No. 


of Blocks 
of G.Ps 
of Villages 


of Police Stations : 


of Municipality 


NAC 


No. 
Assembly Constituency: 136.Mohana-(ST) 
137. Paralakhemundi 


& Name of 


12. Literacy Rate 


13. Normal rainfall (mm) 


GANJAM 


1. 


So OO) NO? OVS 


Oo 


11. 


Name of the District 


Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
. No. 


of Sub-division 
of Tehasils 

of Blocks 

of G.Ps 

of Villages 


of Police Stations : 


of Municipal 


Corporation 
NAC 


No. 
Assembly Constituency: 


& Name of 


54.29% 
1403.3 


Ganjam 
8206 sqkm 


3520000 
1777000 
1743000 


03 


123. Bhanjanagar 
124. Polasara 


125. Kavisuryanagar 


126. Khalikote-(SC) 


127. Chhatrapur-(SC) 


128. Aska 

129. Surada 

130. Sanakhemundi 
131. Hinjili 

132. Gopalpur 
133. Berhampur 
134. Digapahandi 
135. Chikiti 


12. 


Literacy Rate 


13. Normal rainfall (mm) 
JAGATSINGHPUR 


if 


& 


sO ONO SR 


(o) 


12. 
13. 


Name of the District 
Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 

No. of Tehasils 

No. of Blocks 

No. of G.Ps 

No. of Villages 

No. of Police Stations : 


. No. of Municipality 


N.A.C. 


. No. & Name of 


Assembly Constituency: 


Literacy Rate 
Normal rainfall (mm) 


JAJPUR 


1. 


sO ONO SR 


(o) 


Name of the District 
Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 

No. of Tehasils 

No. of Blocks 

No. of G.Ps 

No. of Villages 

No. of Police Stations : 


. No. of Municipalities 


NAC 


71.88% 
1276.2 


Jagatsinghpur 
1668 sqkm 


1137000 
578000 
559000 


01 


101. Paradeep 
102. Tirtol - (SC) 
103. Balikuda- 
Ersama 
104. Jagatsinghpur 


87.13% 
1514.6 


Jajpur 
2899 sqkm. 


1826000 
926000 
900000 


01 
10 
10 


af 


12. 


No. & Name of 


Assembly Constituency: 


Literacy Rate 


13. Normal rainfall (mm) 
JHARSUGUDA 


1. 
2. 


Se ee Oe SN Gh 


r 2 


12. 


Name of the District 


Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 


No. of Tehasils 
No. of Blocks 
No. of G.Ps 
No. of Villages 


No. of Police Stations : 


No. of Municipalities 


No. & Name of 


Assembly Constituency: 


Literacy Rate 


13. Normal rainfall (mm) 
KALAHANDI 


ate 


Si Oe Ol 


Name of the District 


Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


of Sub-division 
of Tehasils 

of Blocks 

of G.Ps 


48. Binjharpur 

- (SC) 
49. Bari 
50. Barachana 
51. Dharmasala 
52. Jajpur 
53. Korei 
54. Sukinda 


80.44% 
1559.9 


Jharsuguda 
2114 sqkm. 


579000 
297000 
282000 


01 


6. Brajarajnagar 
7. Jnarsuguda 


78.36% 
1362.8 


Kalahandi 
7920 sqkm. 


1573000 
785000 
788000 


02 
13 
13 


© 


No. of Villages 


No. of Police Stations : 
10. No. of Municipality 


NAC 


. No. & Name of 
Assembly Constituency: 


12. Literacy Rate 


13. Normal rainfall (mm) 


KANDHAMAL 


1. 


=O ONO A 


(o) 


Name of the District 


Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 


No. of Tehasils 
No. of Blocks 
No. of G.Ps 
No. of Villages 


No. of Police Stations : 
. No. of Municipality 


NAC 


. Name & No. of 


Assembly Constituency: 


12. Literacy Rate 


13. Normal rainfall (mm) 


KENDRAPARA 


1. Name of the District 
2. Geographical Area 
3. Population — Total 


Male 
Female 


2253 


77. Lanjigarh -(ST) 

78. Junagarh 

79. Dharmagarh 

80.Bhawanipatna- 
(SC) 

81. Narla 


60.22% 
1330.5 


Kandhamal 
8021 sqkm 


732000 
359000 
373000 


02 


82. Baliguda (ST) 
83. G.Udayagiri(ST) 
84. Phulabani(ST) 


65.12% 
1427.9 


Kendrapara 
2644 sqkm. 


1440000 
718000 
722000 


SE ey Oe ONO» OV 


ae A 


No. of Sub-division 
No. of Tehasils 
No. of Blocks 

No. of G.Ps 

No. of Villages 


No. of Police Stations : 


No. of Municipality 
No. & Name of 


Assembly Constituency: 


12. Literacy Rate 


13. Normal rain fall (mm) 


KEONJHAR 


1. 


Ss MP ON OO SF 


Oo 


11. 


12. 


13. Normal rainfall (mm) 


Name of the District 


Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 
No. of Tehasils 
No. of Blocks 

No. of G.Ps 

No. of Villages 


No. of Police Stations : 
. No. of Municipality 


NAC 
No. & Name of 


Assembly Constituency: 


Literacy Rate 


96. Patkura 

97. Kendrapara- 
(SC) 

98. Aul 

99. Rajnagar 

100. Mahakalpada 


85.93% 
1556.0 


Keonjhar 
8303 sqkm 


1803000 
907000 
896000 


20. Telkoi- (ST) 

21. Ghasipura 

22. Anandpur-(SC) 
23. Patna -(ST) 

24. Keonjhar - (ST) 
25. Champua 


69.00% 
1487.7 


KHURDA 


1. 


Name of the District 


Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 
No. of Tehasils 
No. of Blocks 

No. of G.Ps 

No. of Villages 


ay Be OVS 


oO 


No. 
. No. 


of Police Stations : 
of Municipalities 


Corporation 


12. 
13. Normal Rainfall (mm) 


NACs 


. No. & Name of 
Assembly Constituency: 


Literacy Rate 


KORAPUT 


1. 


O08 ORG. oe 


Name of the District 


Geographical Area 


Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 
No. of Tehasils 
No. of Blocks 

No. of G.Ps 

No. of Villages 


Khurda 
2813 sqkm 


2246000 
1167000 
1079000 


02 
10 
10 
190 
1534 
32 


2 
1 
2 


111. Jaydev (SC) 
112. Bhubaneswar 
Central (Madhya) 

113. Bhubaneswar 
North (Uttar) 

114. Ekamra - 
Bhubaneswar 

115. Jatani 

116. Begunia 

117. Khurda 

118. Chilika 

87.51% 


1408.4 


Koraput 
8807 sqkm 


1377000 
678000 
699000 


02 


2042 


9. No.of Police Stations : 24 6. No. of Blocks : 26 
10. No. of Municipality : 2 7. No. of G.Ps : 404 
NAGS el 8. No. of Villages > 3950 
11. Name & No. of ‘ : . 
Assembly Constituency: 141. Lakshmipur Pe NOROt Pole eolallOns i. ee 
- (ST) 10. No. of Municipality 2 
142. Kotpad (ST) NACs 2 
ie uaypele 11. No. & Name of 


144. Koraput(SC) 


145. Patangi(ST) Assembly Constituency : 26. Jashipur (ST) 


27. Saraskana (ST) 


12. Literacy Rate 49.87% 28. Rairangpur(ST) 
13. Normal rainfall(mm) : 1567.2 29. Bangiriposhi(ST) 
30. Karanjia (ST) 
MAES 31. Udala (ST) 
1. Name of the District Malkangiri 32. Badasahi-(SC) 
2. Geographical Area 5791 sqkm - eine PD) 
3. Population — Total 613000 
Male 304000 12. Literacy Rate 63.98% 
Female 309000 13. Normal rainfall(mm) : 1600.6 
4. No.of Sub-division : 01 NAWARANGPUR 
5. No. of Tehasils : 07 1. Name of the District Nawarangpur 
6. No. of Blocks : 07 2. Geographical Area 5291 sqkm. 
7. No. of G.Ps > 111 3. Population — Total 1219000 
8. No. of Villages : 1055 ue 3 aes 
9. No. of Police Stations : 12 4. No.ofSub-division : 01 
10. No. of Municipality : 4 ; : 
NACs a 5. No. of Tehasils : 10 
+1. Nook Name-ot 6. No. of Blocks >: 10 
Assembly Constituency : 146. Malkanagiri(ST) 7. No. of G.Ps : 189 
tae eoesoneeen) 8. No. of Villages : 891 
12», (biteracy: Rate aa aCIe 9. No. of Police Stations : 13 
13. Normal rainfall(mm) : 1667.6 10. No. of Municipality or 
MAYURBHANJ NAC : 0 
1. Name ofthe District Mayurbhanj 11. No. & Name of 
; Assembly Constituency: 73.Umarkote (ST) 
2. Geographical Area 10418 sqkm. 74, Jharigam (ST) 
3. Population — Total 2514000 75. Nabarangapur 
Male : 1254000 (ST) 
Female : 1260000 76. Dabugam (ST) 
No. of Sub-division : 04 12. Literacy Rate 48.20% 
No. of Tehasils : 26 13. Normal rainfall(mm) : 1569.5 


NAYAGARH 


1. Name of the District 


2. Geographical Area 


3. Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


Be NOD Sor OVO 


jo) 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
. No. 


of Sub-division 
of Tehasils 

of Blocks 

of G.Ps 

of Villages 


of Police Stations : 


of Municipality 


NACs 


11. No. 
Assembly Constituency : 


& Name of 


12. Literacy Rate 


13. Normal rainfall (mm) 


NUAPADA 


1. Name of the District 


2. Geographical Area 


3. Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


ae 2? (COTS Ey. VON a 


oO 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
. No. 


of Sub-division 
of Tehasils 

of Blocks 

of G.Ps 

of Villages 


of Police Stations : 


of Municipality 


NACs 


11. No. 
Assembly Constituency 


& Name of 


Nayagarh 
3890 sqkm 


962000 
502000 
460000 


01 


119. Ranpur 


120.Khandapada 
121.Daspalla(SC) 


122. Nayagarh 
79.17% 
1354.3 


Nuapada 
3852 sqkm 


606000 
300000 
306000 


01 


668 
10 


: 71.Nuapada 
72. Khariar 


12. Literacy Rate 

13. Normal rainfall (mm) 
PURI 

1. Name of the District 
2. Geographical Area 


3. Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 
No. of Tehasils 
No. of Blocks 

No. of G.Ps 

No. of Villages 


No. of Police Stations 


a OS SON OM. A 


(o) 


. No. of Municipality 
NACs 


11. No. & Name of 
Assembly Constituency 


12. Literacy Rate 

13. Normal rainfall (mm) 
RAYAGADA 

1. Name of the District 
2. Geographical Area 


3. Population — Total 
Male 
Female 


No. of Sub-division 
No. of Tehasils 
No. of Blocks 

No. of G.Ps 

No. of Villages 


OO 02, 


No. of Police Stations 


> 58.20% 


1286.4 


Puri 


: 3479 sqkm. 


1698000 


- 865000 
- 833000 


: 01 


: 105. Kakatpur(SC) 


106. Nimapara 
107. Puri 
108. Brahmagiri 
109. Satyabadi 
110. Pipili 


: 85.37% 
: 1408.8 


Rayagada 
7073 sqkm. 


: 962000 
: 470000 
: 492000 


: 02 


10. No. of Municipality a 5. No. of Tehasils : 06 
NAGS ace 6. No. of Blocks : 06 
11. No. & Name of : 
Assembly Constituency: 138. Gunupur (ST) te, HOGS ec 
139. Bissam 8. No. of Villages : 962 
Cuttack (ST) F : ; 
140. Rayagada (ST) 9. No. of pols Sion : 09 
12. Literacy Rate : 50.88% Us re Munelpalty : 
13. Normal rainfall (mm) : 1285.9 11. No. & Name of 
SAMBALPUR Assembly Constituency: 64. Birmaharajpur 
SC 
1. Name of the District : Sambalpur 65. oe 
2. Geographical Area : 6624 sqkm 12. Literacy Rate - 74.42% 
3. Population — Total : 1044000 13. Normal rainfall(mm) : 1418.5 
Male : 529000 
Female : 515000 SUNDARGARH 
4. No. of Sub-division - 93 1. Name ofthe District : Sundargarh 
5. No. of Tehasils - 99 2. Geographical Area : 9712 sqkm 
6. No. of Blocks - 09 3. Population — Total : 2081000 
Male : 1056000 
7. No. of G.Ps : 188 Female - 1025000 
8. No. of Villages > 1313 4. No.of Sub-division : 03 
9. No.of Police Stations : 24 5. No. of Tehasils : 18 
10. No. of Municipal 6. No. of Blocks 2 7 
Corporation : 1 : 
NAC - 9 7. No. of G.Ps : 279 
43° No“ Namacct 8. No. of Villages > 1762 
Assembly Constituency: 15. Kuchinda(ST) 9. No.of Police Stations : 47 
us Se 10. No. of Municipal 
ast Corporation : 4 
18. Rairakhol NAG or 
12. Literacy Rate : 76.91% 41. No. & Name of 
13. Normal rainfall(mm) : 1495.7 Assembly Constituency: 8. Talsara (ST) 
9. Sundargarh(ST) 
SUBARNAPUR 10. Biramitrapur(ST) 
1. Name ofthe District : Subarnapur 11. Raghunathpali 
2. Geographical Area : 2337 sqkm ies ess 
3. Population—Total : 652000 13. Rajgangpur(ST) 
Male : 333000 14. Bonai ( ST) 
Female : 319000 12. Literacy Rate : 74.13% 


4. No. of Sub-division : 02 13. Normal rainfall (mm) : 1422.4 


In a Daring Step, 
Naveen Writes History for Father 


There are certain decisions that are taken very 
rarely in the history. Because, such decisions, in 
which personal emotions and public good are 
inalienably involved, are hard to take. 


The decision taken by Chief Minister 
Naveen Patnaik, to remove the Samadhi 
(memorial) of his legendary father and former 
Chief Minister of Odisha Biju Patnaik from 
Swargadwar in Puri is one such instance. History 
will mark this day in its note book. 


First, about Swargadwar, there are 
geographies and within that there are some sacred 
geographies. If Puri Jagannath represents the 
spiritual epicentre of Odisha, it's culture and faith 
system; Swargadwar represents the "sacred 
space" that connects the mortals with the 
Immortal. Yes, it is the cremation space 
overlooking Bay of Bengal where the faithfuls want 
their journey on earth to end. It is the place where 
impermanence meets eternal reality face to face; 
where the travails of day to day have the 'darshan' 
of the ultimate truth. 


When the legendary Biju Patnaik died in 
1997, a collective sense of loss, bereavement 
overwhelmed Odisha. A never seen before surge 
of emotion gripped the State. Swargadwar was 


Gopabandhu Dash 


the obvious place for his last rites. But, what was 
not anticipated was the unprecedented move of 
people, who have boundless love for Biju Babu, 
to construct a Samadhi there. The important point 
to note here is at that time Biju Patnaik was not 
the Chief Minister of the State. But he was Byu 
Patnaik, the Tall Man of the Indian politics. 


History is a narrative and the urge to leave 
footprints for the future generations to trace, recall 
and commemorate has been the greatest 
motivation and driving force for the kings and 
leaders throughout the ages. Statues, mausoleums 
and samadhis that commemorate the memories 
of kings and great men and women are part of 
such narrative. 


But there are people who are taller than 
such symbolism. The Tall Man Biyu Patnaik is one 
such personality. And his son, the fifth time Chief 
Minister knows it well and he has made it known 
to the world by ordering removal of his own 
father's Samadhi. 


As Naveen Patnaik said Biju Patnaik 
lives in the hearts of 4.5 crore Odias. By removing 
his Samadhi for a noble cause of public good, 
Naveen Patnaik has made a silent but profound 
statement. Public interest is paramount. And, Biju 


Babu would love this decision. A decision that 
has no parallel in the known hisotry. No one could 
have dared to do this other than the worthy son 
of the Tall Man Himself. 


Biju Patnaik never had aura of his own 
personality and achievement affecting his level- 
headedness. "Jagannath, there is no leader except 
Jagannath" Biju Patnaik declared once. "Iam the 
descendant of the Karavela dynasty, my culture 
is Jagannath, my tradition is Jagannath, my State 
is Kalinga because it has excelled in all forms of 
arts" and these were Biju Babu's very words. 


Now his son has decided to remove the 
Samadhi of his father Biju Patnaik and transform 
Swargadwar to be a beautiful artistic place, a 
peaceful crematorioum. 


Yes, Biju Patnaik will not have a Samadhi 
at Swargadwar. So be it. Because as Naveen 
Patnaik has said Biju Patnaik lives in the hearts of 
Odia people. 


Biju Patnaik's Samadhi which had the 
power of its presence will now have the power 
of its absence. It means one and the same. Ina 
way that is what "Samadhi" is all about. 


Gopabandhu Dash, Officer on Special Duty to the 
Chief Minister, Odisha 


Kalinga Bali Yatra 
and the Maritime Trade of Odisha 


“Aa ka Ma Boi, Pana Gua Thoi 
Pana Gua Tora, 
Masaka Dharama Mora” 


The present state of Odisha previously 
known as Kalinga lies on the east coast of India 
and is known for its maritime trade with the South 
East Asian countries. The recent archaeological 
explorations at Manikapatna, Palur, Radhanagar 
and Sishupalgarh in Odisha have brought to light 
terracotta Roman Bullion, lamps and roulette ware 
which suggest that Odisha had contacts with the 
Roman world since the early historical period. 
One of the most important and unique aspects of 
Odisha’s Cultural Heritage is that, we Odias 
preserve our traditions and customs through our 
ages without breaking the sanctity till the present 
day. The customs, traditions and the systems of 
our ancient period have invited scholars from far 
and wide. We feel proud in our rich cultural 
heritage, with the actual glory of our past. We 
give due regards to the cultural identity, historical 
continuity and significance to many of our long 
standing cultural traditions and the lasting 
impressions they left on our lives. The Early 
Historical Period saw Odisha’s trade relations 
with Thailand, Malaysia and islands of Java and 
Bali (Indonesia). Suvarnabhumi and 
Suvarnadweepa (Sumatra) have many references 
in our ancient culture, literature and scriptures, 
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which refers to the present day “South East Asia” 
and “Indonesia”, respectively. Some ancient 
scriptures also said that an important role was 
played by Brahmanas (called by the then local 
rulers) in spreading our Cultural Heritage in 
Suvarnabhumi. These seafarers, Brahmins, 
merchants and traders, who went on sea voyages 
were the actual propagators of our age old culture 
and traditions in Suvarnabhumi. 


BALIYATRA 


Baliyatra or as it is popularly known as 
the Boita Bandana Yatra, means A oceanic 
Voyage to Bali in its literary sense. This festival 
is held in the city of Cuttack at Gadagadia 
Ghata of the Mahanadi river. It is being 
celebrated to mark the day, when the 
ancient mariners named as Sadhabas in 
Odia (Odia mariners) would go in sailing to distant 
lands like Bali, Java (known as ““Yawadweepa’’), 
Sumatra, Borneo (presently Indonesia), and Sri 
Lanka (formerly known as Ceylon) for trade and 
commerce as well as cultural expansion. To 
celebrate this, the festival is organised every year 
from the day of Kartika Purnima (full moon day 
of the month of Kartika) as per the Odia 
Calendar, which comes around the end of 
October and early November as per the English 
Calendar. 


The people of Odisha gather near the 
banks of Mahanadi, Brahmani river, and in other 
river banks, ponds, water tanks and sea shores 
to float miniature toy boats, made of coloured 
papers, dried banana tree barks, and cork, as a 
symbol of their ancestors’ sea journey to distant 
places. These handmade toy boats, usually sailed 
early in the morning and it contains with Paan, 
Gua (Betel leaf and betel nuts) and a small oil 
lamps or cotton oil sticks , which are lit and placed 
inside them, to provide an attractive sight during 
the early morning time in the wee hours of the 
day of the festival. This early morning time is little 
darker and not so lighted by the morning. People 
usually the women folk sing a song as “ Aa ka 
ma boi, pan gua thoi, Paana Gua Tora 
Masaka Dharam Mora”, to remember the 
early maritime trade history of Odisha. The song 
tells about four months (Aa for Aswina, Kaa for 
Kartika, Maa for Margashira and Boi for 
Baisakha) that are important for marine merchants 
of Kalinga (the earlier name of Odisha). The 
meaning of this song is the time period of sea 
journey to South East island countries during 
Asweena and Kartika and the return journey 
during Margasira to Baisakha. This festival is also 
celebrated with equal pride and great fanfare 
in Paradeep. Bali Jatra bears testimony to the rich 
maritime trade legacy of ancient Odisha. This is 
the actual time that was considered auspicious 
by the Sadhabas to start their sea voyage in 
indigenous vessels called Boitas. The voyage is 
started on Kartika Purnima to take advantage 
of the favourable wind blowing during this 
time. Ajhala or Pala means the big fabric cotton 
sails, were used to utilise the favourable wind 
power to move the Boitas. 


Men and women dress in traditional 
costumes, light lamps in the boats and launch them 
in the nearest water body. The Vaishnavite saint 


Chaitanya Mahaprabhu is believed to have set 
foot in Odisha after crossing the Mahanadi River 
on the day of Karttik Purnima and the day is 
celebrated in memory of the saint. The day is 
observed by singing devotional songs and group 
prayers. 


Odisha has a long maritime history. 
Traders known as “‘Sadhabas” used to set off in 
huge boats called “Boitas” from the ports of 
Odisha to the distant ports of Bali, Sumatra, 
Borneo and Sri Lanka. The traders would take 
advantage of favourable winds and sea currents 
in the winters to ply their trade with distant lands. 
The expeditions would traditionally set offon the 
day of Karttik Purnima, which usually corresponds 
to the full moon day in the month of November. 
The boats were given a hearty send off by the 
womenfolk with prayers for their well-being and 
safe passage. The memory of these expeditions 
is kept alive in the festival of Boita Bandana, 
where replicas of the sea faring boats of yore are 
set afloat in ponds and water bodies. It is 
commonly observed that devotees take holy bath 
in Puri Sea Beach and worship Lord Jagannath 
on this holy day. This festival is celebrated with 
lot of respect by each and every individual of 
Odisha. 


In Cuttack, this Bali Jatra is celebrated 
annually as a large open fair near the Barabati 
Fort area and inside the available land area of the 
Mahanadi River near the Barabati Fort and 
Gadgadia Ghata. It is said as one of the largest 
fairs of Asia. Apart from a trade fair Bali Jatra 
also provides a lot of cultural programmes. Every 
year millions of people from all over the nation 
come to experience and enjoy this fair. 


It is also interesting to state that a big 
similarity has been found between “Boita 
Bandana” events celebrated in Odisha with the 
celebration of “Masakapana Tukud” festival of 


Bali where similar floating of toy boats bring the 
memories of ancient maritime activities of both 
the places. The “Loykrathong” or “Loy” festival 
organised by Thailand in the month of December 
represents ritualistic floating of boats which has 
an adequate similarities with Odishan customs. 


MARITIME TRADE OF ODISHA 


The ancient voyages from Kalinga, 
merchants and traders of Kalinga were influential 
in spreading the Odia Culture in Suvarnabhumi. 
The cultural interactions regain the lost glory from 
the prism of rich ancient Maritime Trade of 
Kalinga (ancient Odisha). Maritime activities of 
Kalinga form one of the interesting facets of the 
Odisha History. Because of this trade activities 
cultural heritage, customs, beliefs, language, ideas, 
scriptures, Sanatana Dharma’s finer aspects of 
Kalinga got popularized and accepted in those 
habitations in other countries where settlements 
were established by Kalinga’s merchants, traders 
and political voyagers. 


The sailors used to complete their trip in 
180 days from Cuttack (Mahanadi’s mouth place) 
to Bali and back covering a distance of 14,000 
km during mid November to Mid May. The sailing 
period was 120 days and the rest 60 days were 
used for trade. The onward journey to Bali would 
be completed by mid January and the return 
journey started in mid March. Thus the climatic 
conditions in Bali and other South Asian Countries 
favoured traders during January to March and 
free from heavy equatorial showers. 


KALINGA’S ROLE IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 


Kalinga was instrumental in shaping the 
history and culture of South East Asia especially 
in the Malayo or Malabya-Indonesia. As per 
some of the scholars of history, the Kalingan’s 
were mostly settled in Malaya and Java whereas 


Indians from lower Krishna valley (the Cholas, 
the Pandyas, the Malayalese, and Kannadigas) 
were settled in Sumatra. Apart from this people 
of Kalinga also played a greater role in Java as 
compared to other regions of South East Asia 
from 8" century A.D. onwards. The author refers 
modern Java seas as Kalinga seas and it can be 
implied that he refers the most important part of 
Java as Kalinga. 


Kalinga was instrumental in shaping the 
history and culture of Indonesia especially in the 
island of Bali. The maritime trade of Kalinga 
brought prosperity to the kingdom which could 
largely be attributed to her overseas trade with 
distant lands like Indonesia. The people of Kalinga 
maintained lasting commercial and cultural 
relationship with the Indonesian islands of Java, 
Sumatra, Bali and Borneo collectively sometime 
referred by some scholars as “Suvarnadvipa’’. The 
island of Bali formed the most attractive 
destination for the merchants of Kalinga. In this 
process, Odia culture, customs, religious beliefs, 
ideas, language, script and manners were 
popularised in this island. 


Kalinga had close links with the Hindu 
kingdom of Bali. The island of Bali was known to 
the sailors of Kalinga as Narikela dweepa. Many 
Balinese inscriptions refer to Bali as the island of 
coconut. The sailors of Kalinga made frequent 
voyages to the island of Bali and had their 
settlements in the island that consequently spread 
various aspects of Odia culture. This glorious past 
has been preserved in a festival of Odisha known 
as Bali Yatra, celebrated throughout the length and 
breadth of Odisha. 


Kalinga and the island of Bali have 
influenced each other’s culture very extensively. 
I.GP. Phalgunadi, an Indonesian scholar who 
visited Odisha and did some field work in 


connection ofhis research was surprised by seeing 
the similarity between the culture and life styles of 
the people of both the places. There are many 
cultural elements that are similar between Odisha 
and Bali, e. g. religious activities, dance forms, 
art and crafts, temples and monuments, textile 
designs, even food habits, manners and the 
vocabulary. Temples as socio-cultural centres are 
common both to Bali and Odisha. The discovery 
of similar type of roulette ware seen at Sembiran, 
located in north eastern Bali and from the sites 
like Shishupalagarh, Manikpatna, Tamluk etc., of 
Odisha. It suggests deep ancient trade contacts 
between Odisha and the island of Bali. The most 
interesting fact is that in Bali, there is an inscription 
of the fourteenth century CE written in Odia 
language and script. Also an interesting aspect 
came to light i.e. the scripts used in Bali in the 
tenth century CE were also used in Kalinga. 


Odisha played a significant role in the 
evolution of Hindu culture in Bali. A section of 
Brahmanas in the Karangasam district of Bali 
styled themselves as Brahmana-Bouddha- 
Kalinga. It seems very likely that their ancestors 
were immigrants from Kalinga. Some words and 
usages with regard to vocabulary, crafts, religious 
practices, and form of worship, food habits and 
manners prevalent in Bali are of Odia in origin. 
For example, in the coastal districts of Odisha, 
mother is addressed as BOU and father as BABA 
and in Bali the former is called BU (BOU) and 
the latter as BAPA. In some places of Odisha, 
father is also called as BAPA. 


TRADE WITH SINGHALA 


After finishing their purchases and sales, 
most ships would have used the counter current 
to Sri Lanka and then return to Odisha. Kalinga 
had close maritime contacts with ancient Sinhala 
(modern day SriLanka) since 5" Century BCE. 
The Ceylonese Chronicles “Mahavamsa”, 


“Dipavamsha”’, “Dathavamsa’’, “Chulavamsa” 
mention of travellers like Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang, 
the discovery of coins of Ceylon from Kalinga 
and various inscriptions and art specimens of that 
era. The Kalingan traders travelled maximum to 
the Ceylon as compared to voyagers from Indian 
sub-continent. 


1992 Expedition of INS V-Samudra to 
commemorate ancient maritime trade by 
State Govt. of Odisha 


To revive and refresh the memories of 
Kalinga’s glory in general and to promote tourism 
in particular, the Government of Odisha led by 
the legendary Chief Minister Biju Patnaik made a 
humble effort for an expedition by Boat to “Bali” 
on the day of “Kartika Purnima” of 1992. History 
was recreated when the seven member crew on 
board ofa thirteen meter long naval yacht INS 
V-Samudra sailed for the islands from Paradeep 
Port amidst much fanfare to retrace the ancient 
trade route. On 10" Nov, 1992, the Kalinga Bali 
Yatra began the retracing of the old trade route 
taken by the ancient Kalingas of Orissa to Bali, 
Java and Sumatra after the traditional ceremony 
of ‘Boita Bandana’. The then Chief Minister Late 
Biju Patnaik and several Indonesian diplomats 
were present during the flag-off. Thousands of 
people gathered to witness and cheer the crew. 
The yacht covered a distance of 5,810 nautical 
miles over a period of seventeen weeks and 
reached Bali islands (following this route 
Paradeep to Campbell Bay and finally reached 
Bali via Padang and Jakarta). 


A grand reception was accorded by the 
local government and the citizen. The H.E 
Governor of Bali was personally present. 
Seminars and exhibition of cultural arts and crafts 
of Odisha were the highlights of the function. The 
voyage culminated in a three day festival 
comprising a seminar on Indonesian cultural ties, 


an exhibition of Odisha handicrafts and classical 
arts performances of classical (Odissi dance), 
martial dance (Chhau dance) and folk dance 
(Sambalpuri dance) traditions of Odisha. This 
amalgamation of culture in the form of cultural 
exchange between two - Odisha and Indonesia 
helped to promote the influx of South-East-Asian 
tourists to India and Odisha. 


The cultural heritage of each nation limits 
the real value of cultural formation process, the 
positive expression of the historical tradition and 
national characteristics. Ancient Odisha, popularly 
known as Kalinga was the epicentre of the inland 
and foreign trade and played a leading role in the 
diffusion of their culture and civilization in the 
Indonesian islands and there is a need to ensure 
that these cultural practices and traditions borne 
out of lasting commercial and cultural relationship 
live on and its meaning, symbolism and significance 
is not obliterated from social awareness with the 
passage of time and conflict with modern lifestyles. 


The merchants (Sadhavas) of Kalinga, 
who were busy in overseas trade, had been 
overvalued by the Indonesians as ‘Kalingah 
Sahasikah’, the Brave Kalingas. Maritime trade 
has been a part of the socio-cultural and religious 
life of Odisha for centuries. The festivals like 
Kartika Purnima, and Bali Yatra are clear 
indication of Odisha’s glorious maritime heritage. 
Interaction of Kalinga with the islands of Java, 
Bali, Sumatra, and Borneo began with trade and 
slowly expanded to cultural, political, and religious 
performance. The diffusion of Kalingan Culture 
to distant parts of Southeast Asia, Sri Lanka, and 
other places is a testimony to the great 
achievements of the people of Kalinga. 
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Maritime Trade and Overseas Activities 
of Odisha as Reflected in Folk Literature, 
Festivals and Traditions 


Odisha in ancient times was a great maritime 
power. Being situated on the shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, she had developed her maritime contact 
with far off countries like Rome, Sri Lanka and 
the countries of Southeast Asia. It is believed that 
Odisha, in ancient times was prosperous and 
powerful because of her flourishing maritime trade 
and overseas activities. The adventurous Odia 
mariners, merchants and missionaries sailed 
extensively far and wide; they not only 
disseminated their culture and civilization in foreign 
countries but also influenced to a great extent the 
culture, civilization and commerce of those 
countries where they went. The long coastline of 
ancient Odisha was studded with a good number 
of ports and port-towns such as Tamralipti, Che- 
li-ta-lo/ Manikpatna, Khalkattapatna, Palur, 
Dosanere, Barua, Kalingapatnam, Pithunda etc., 
which played a significant role not only in her 
economic prosperity but also in the dissemination 
of her culture and civilization. From time 
immemorial, she had her reputation for seafaring, 
and as such played a prominent role in the 
transoceanic commerce and maritime history of 
India. The kings of Kalinga (ancient Odisha) were 
known as Mahodadhipati (Lord of the ocean) 
whereas its people were famous in history for their 
braveness and maritime adventurism (Kalingah 
sahasikah or brave Kalingans). The Bay of 
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Bengal as once dominated by the Kalingan 
merchants and navigators has been referred to in 
the Sanskrit literature as Kalinga sagara 
(Kalingan Sea). Unfortunately, such glorious 
maritime activities are now confined to the legends, 
folklores, folksongs and some ritualistic 
celebrations. Early mariners of Odisha have also 
not left behind records of their voyages. In 
connection with the maritime activities of ancient 
Odisha, however, we come across ample 
references in the folk literature, folk songs, fairs, 
festivals and oral traditions, which provideus some 
information on the extinct but glorious overseas 
activities of Odisha. The folk literature, folklores, 
fairs, festivals and various oral traditions prevailed 
in different parts of Odisha have abundantly 
referred to her maritime activities. In the stories 
and legends, the role of maritime merchants, their 
fabulous wealth and style of living have also been 
highlighted. No scholar so far has tried to trace 
out the early maritime heritage of Odisha in proper 
historical perspective, though references on the 
subject are available in piece-meal viz. 
archaeological remains, inscriptional records, 
architectural depictions, coins, local traditions, 
folklores, fairs, festivals etc. In the present paper, 
hence, an endeavour has been made to surface 
the maritime trade and overseas activities of 
ancient Odisha as reflected in the folk literature, 


folklores, folksongs, fairs, festivals, traditions and 
even caste names and nomenclatures. 


Literature, Folklore and Folk Songs 


Literature is the mirror of the society and 
culture. As such, the folk literature, folk songs, 
fairs, festivals and traditions of Odisha reflect her 
bygone day’s maritime activities. In the Odia 
literature, we find sufficient references to the 
maritime activities of the people of Odisha. Sarala 
Das in his Mahabharata, Narasimha Sena in his 
Parimala kavya, Yasowant Das in his Tika 
Govinda Chandra and Kaivarta Gita, Upendra 
Bhanja in Lavanyavati, Dinakrushna Das in Rasa 
Kallhola, Fakir Mohan Senapati in his works and 
a host of others have made significant mention 
about the glorious maritime activities of early 
Odisha. In Lavanyavati, ' poets laureate 
Upendra Bhanja mentions “bahitra lagila aasi 
Sinhala dwipare....” meaning the boat/vessel 
reached the island of Ceylon (Sri Lanka) which 
clearly indicates the overseas communication 
between Odisha and Sri Lanka. 


The references contained in folklores and 
folksongs like bole hun ti (I agree with you), 
kuhuka mandala chadhei katha (the story of 
the magic kingdom’s bird), sadhava jhia (the 
merchant’s daughter), sadhabara sanapua (the 
youngest son ofa merchant), kuhuka karata (the 
magic box), saudagara charipua (the four sons 
of a merchant), jehu chintai para manda and 
the story of Khulanasundari etc., considerably 
reflect the daring and glorious role of the Odia 
mariners. But tales like these are the common 
property of all nations, and according to some 
scholars,” no reliance can be placed on them for 
showing the maritime greatness of the people in 
the past. However, as the folklores and folk 
songs, besides mentioning the places of Odisha 
have referreds to different places and islands 


outside India, we can safely assume that Odisha 
has a great maritime past. 


Chakradhar Mahapatra,? in his collection 
of folk songs has frequently used the terms related 
to the ocean, seas, navigation and maritime trade. 
He has used these terms in case of the people of 
all sections of the society in spite of rigid 
stratification. Sometimes the sea was lucrative and 
beneficial while at others it was dangerous and 
perilous. Chakradhar Mahapatra has mentioned 
the proverbs through the folklores and folk songs, 
which reflects the maritime tradition of ancient 
Odisha. Some of them are as follows: 


“majhi dariare budei delahe bapa” 

“mote theli dela majhi daria bou lo” 

“peli deuchha mote atala sindhu” 

“bada dadankara kapata thila dele dariaku 
peli” 

“bhanga nabare basei mote dariare dela bhasei 
tuma hrude dayananhi....” 

“aai kathaku, naa peli deli Kalikataku” 
“naee panharai meena, dadara dangare ke 
dela chinha bapa ghare gala dina” 
“su-ba-bahila-boita chalila” 

“nabata khataichhi akata sindhu jale” 
“boitu satabhai naile bahudi” 

“boita charipakhe mu bulili bedhae” 

“chaita sita jaya boita’™ 


Most of the above lines, however, reflect 
the perilous aspects of the maritime trade. It 
appears that probably these folklores were 
composed and developed in the Odishan society 
when there was decline in her maritime activities. 


Traditions, Customs, Fairs and Festivals 


Numerous references to the overseas 
activities and sea-voyages of Odisha can be found 
in the stories and bratakathas (the story portion 
of the worship) read out in the celebration of 


traditions, fairs and festivals that have come down 
to us since antiquity. The brata or semi-religious 
observances, which have passed into the bone 
and marrow of the people, provide reliable 
information about the sea voyages. These reflect 
the maritime glory of bygone days and played a 
Vital role in preserving the reminiscences of the 
glorious but lost maritime heritage of ancient 
Odisha. According to B. Arunachalam, * “No 
tradition develops from nothing, but develops from 
the practical experiences. Any tradition is a 
combination of facts and fictions. Tradition links 
the prosperous maritime voyages of Kalinga.” 
Such traditions and festivals are the Ahudurukuni 
osha, kartika purnima boitabandana utsava, 
akashadipa etc., which unquestionably evoke 
memories of a proud tradition of the ancient 
Odishan people in the sea-faring activities. 


An Odia maritime merchant, in ancient 
times, before setting out for voyage was honoured 
by the priests and the women of the household at 
the place of departure and the ship was 
worshipped at the anchor. After undergoing 
various trials and adventures in the course of his 
voyage the merchant comes home at last with many 
treasures. The profit obtained from the trade 
captivated the mind of the merchants to such an 
extent that they even occasionally forget their 
wives and family at home. The Khudurukuni Osha 
or the Taapoi festival reflects the maritime activities 
of such an Odia merchant family. 


Khudurukuni Osha 


Among the traditions and ceremonies, the 
most important one which evokes the memories 
ofa pristine glory of ancient Odisha in sea-faring 
activities is the khudurukuni osha. The 
celebration of this festival reminds us of the 
glorious maritime tradition of ancient Odisha, 
when there was sea-borne trade with the 


Southeast Asian islands of Java, Bali, Sumatra, 
Borneo etc. It has also a clear reference to the 
overseas voyages across the Bay of Bengal by 
the Kalingan seafarers since early times. Both 
unmarried girls and newly married wives of all 
castes throughout Odisha,° especially in the 
coastal districts i.e. Balasore, Bhadrak, 
Kendrapada, Jagatsinghpur, Cuttack, Puri, 
Khurdha, Nayagarh, and Ganjam, are observing 
it on the Sundays of the month of bhadrava 
(August-September). During the festival, goddess 
Mangala (a form of goddess Durga) is propitiated 
Who is supposed to fulfill all the desires. The 
festival is named khudurukuni (one who 1s very 
eager for khuda) because the principal food 
offered to the deity is Khuda (particles of rice), 
which is said to be the favourite of the goddess. 
During the osha, the devotees read out a book 
titled Ahudurukuni osha written by late Gopinath 
Das in which an episode relating to a sadhava 
family and its only daughter Taapoi is narrated. 
The narration not only gives a graphic description 
of our past maritime activities but also represents 
the socio-economic and religious backdrop of the 
then Odisha. It also tells us that, the sadhavas of 
Odisha were a prosperous community who had 
trade links with many countries. It is here to 
mention that the sadhavas were rich merchants, 
generally associated with the maritime trade. They 
did not belong to a particular caste but constituted 
a class including people from different castes 
interested in the maritime trade. 


Kartika Boita Bandana Utsava 


Next is the kartika boita bandana 
utsava (ship/boat worship ceremony in kartika), 
a commemorative ceremony of the past maritime 
glory celebrated throughout the length and breadth 
of Odisha. Every year, on the kartika purnima 
day (full-moon day of kartika, October - 


November), the people of Odisha celebrate this 
ceremony with much pomp and gaiety. It is amass 
ceremony rare in other parts of India. On such 
celebration, the Odia people, especially the ladies, 
in the same manner in which the ladies of yore 
used to send off their men on voyages wishing 
them well, set afloat miniature boats made of 
barks of the plantain trees or of paper with the 
lamps burning inside them. Besides yava and 
barley, in the miniature boats, the ladies put betel, 
betel nuts, rice, oil seeds, pulses and other such 
things representing various commodities that were 
taken out in shiploads by the merchants for trade.’ 
They recite the words like aa, ka, ma, bai, pana, 
gua, thoi pana gua tora masaka dharama mora 
etc. Women also sing folklores with fabulous 
accounts of voyages. They also blow conch shells 
and make joyous sounds with their tongues in front 
of the ships. Finally, looking towards the south in 
which direction flows the rivers to meet the ocean, 
they pay homage in memory of the early 
navigators.* The custom appears to be symbolic 
of the sea voyage, which was generally being 
undertaken in the month of kartika when the rainy 
season comes to a close.’ It is also in this particular 
season of the year that the Indian ocean becomes 
calm after the stormy days of the monsoons, and 
most probably it was during this season that the 
ancient Kalingans used to take out their ships for 
overseas voyages. 


The kartika purnima was also 
considered as an auspicious day to start voyages 
for trade." In ancient times, the sailors totally 
depended upon the direction of the wind for their 
journey. Since they mostly moved with the help 
of sails, they must have scheduled their movement 
according to the movement of the wind and water. 
The north-east or the northerly wind which flow 
during the months from October to December 


was favourable for the movement of ships towards 
farther south in general and that of Sri Lanka in 
particular. This normally was taken by the ancient 
mariners and merchants of Odisha as the period 
for the commencement of journey. 


At Cuttack, every year, on the bank of 
the great river Mahanadi, at a place called 
gadagadia ghata, on this kartika purnima day, 
people in great earnest and pomp celebrate the 
festival called Bali yatra (voyage unto the island 
of Bali). It is observed to commemorate the past 
sea voyages of the Kalingans to the island of Bali. 
On this occasion people gather in thousands on 
the riverbank and worship the miniature boats in 
a solemn manner. K. C. Panigrahi" said that bali 
yatra is not named after the sailing of ships to the 
island of Bali in the days of yore, rather named so 
as it is being celebrated on the sand of the river 
Mahanadi. However, in all probability it seems 
that the festival is being celebrated to 
commemorate the reminiscence of the past 
maritime glory and the sea-voyages of the ancient 
Kalingans or Odias to the island of Bali. 


Akashadipa 


In the month of kartika, the system of 
akashadipa also reflects the maritime heritage of 
Odisha.'* The akashadipa system is being 
practiced in Odisha since very early times. Besides 
its religious tinge, the akashadipa could also serve 
as the artificial lighthouses to the sailors in the 
complete absence of scientific techniques and 
knowledge. The observation of this system in the 
month of kartika indicates two things, one on 
the ground of religion and the other on the basis 
of navigation. On the ground of religion 
akashadipa, as an auspicious symbol was meant 
to wish goodwill and good luck to the sailors on 
their voyages. From the other side, the sailors 
considering this as the so-called lighthouse sailed 


their ships in the right direction. The above 
description is applicable to the beginners of the 
sea-voyages. Similarly, for the sailor and 
merchants who returned from their trading trips, 
the akashadipa religiously and gladly welcomed 
them and could serve as the lighthouses to 
determine their point of destination. Initially, this 
system was practiced in the coastal villages, but 
subsequently it acquired so much of importance 
and popularity that throughout Odisha, in the 
month of kartika this tradition was followed. 


Among other traditions and festivals 
observed in Odisha, the Satvanarayana puja or 
Satyapir puja is an important one. It is associated 
with the worship of Satyapir, a god worshipped 
by both the Hindus and the Muslims. Its origin 
can be traced back to the Mughal period, when 
attempts were made for the unification of both 
the faiths — Hinduism and Islam. However, the 
subject matter recited after the puja (worship) of 
Satyapir in the form of pa/a abundantly contain 
references to the saudagaras (rich-merchants), 
their boitas (flotillas or ships) and their prosperity 
on account of overseas trade. For instance, the 
stories of saudagara Ramapati Das of Kalinga, 
Bhramarabara of Manikyanagara etc., contain 
references to the maritime glory of Kalinga.” For 
smooth sailing and safe return with much profit, 
the god Satyapir was worshipped. An analysis 
shows that Satyapir worship was introduced in 
Odisha during the 15" century CE, by which time 
the maritime glory of Odisha had completely 
declined. Yet, the incorporation of the story ofa 
merchant’s son and his sea-voyages in the brata 
katha of the Satyapir worship shows that the 
people had not lost their taste for overseas trade 
and distant voyage by the time when the worship 
first came into vogue. 


Besides these, the bhodua bhodei osha 
observed on the full-moon day of bhadrava 
(August-September) in the bratakatha of which 
there is the description about the richness of 
Lakshyashree sadhava, dutia osha (the worship 
of Dyutivahana or sun god) on the 2™ day of dark 
fortnight in the month of ashwin (September- 
October), the kharakharai osha celebrated 
particularly in the Ganjam district and the 
Shanischaramela™ (the worship of Saturn 
planet), the Trinathamela*s (the worship of the 
Trinity— Brahma, Vishnu and Maheshwar (Siva) 
etc., performed by the saudagaras after their 
return from distant islands are some other 
ceremonies which also evoke the glorious 
maritime past of Odisha. 


The fishermen (keutas) living in the coastal 
areas of Ganjam, Khurdha, Puri, Cuttack, and 
Balasore districts of Odisha celebrate the chaiti 
punei or chaitra purnima (full-moon day of 
chaitra, March-April) as their most important 
festival. This festival of the fishermen community 
is closely connected with the maritime activities. 
On this day, the fishermen with all pomp and 
ceremony worship their boats. This ceremony 
continues from the full-moon day of chaitra to 
the eighth day of baishakh (April-May) and 
during this period the fishermen (keutas) move 
from village to village performing the ghodanacha 
otherwise known as chaiti ghodanacha which 
throws some sidelight on the maritime activities 
of Kalinga. Along the coastline, from the estuary 
of the river Suvarnarekha till the end of the shore 
of Ganjam district this festival is being observed 
with all sincerity and pomp since remote past. 


Another very interesting tradition 
celebrated in Odisha is the Chandana Jatra in 
which God Purushottam (Jagannath) and Lord 
Lingaraja are associated with boat rowing. It is 


observed for Lord Jaganath at Puri and for Lord 
Lingaraja at Bhubaneswar. It commences from 
the akshaya tritiya day (third day of bright 
fortnight) in the month of baishakh (April-May) 
and continues for long 21 days. At Puri, the images 
of Madan Mohan (representative deity of 
Jagannath), goddess Lakshmi and Saraswati are 
taken in palanquins to the Narendra sarovara (a 
tank near Jagannath temple) by the sevakas 
(temple servitors or priests) for the rowing festival. 
A number of other gods and goddess of Puri also 
join the procession. After reaching the sarovar, 
the images are placed in a well-decorated white 
coloured swan shaped boat and then are rowed 
for a long time by the sevakas. The devadasis 
(the temple dancers) dance and sing in the boat 
during the observance of this ceremony.'® 
However, in the present times there are no 
devadasis in the temple at Puri and their functions 
are performed by the pandas (temple male 
priests). At Bhubaneswar, the representative deity 
of Lord Lingaraja and other deities of the nearby 
shrines are taken in palanquins to the 
Bindusagara or Bindu sarovar (a tank near 
Lingaraja temple) where the chapakhela (boating 
ceremony) is celebrated. 


Some of the festivals and ceremonies of 
western Odisha 1.e., dalkhai osha, kalasi osha, 
karma festival etc., also preserve the lost maritime 
activities of the hoary past. In Singhbhumi region, 
which once formed a part of Odisha, the Odia- 
speaking people, particularly the potters observed 
a brata known as Shirisubanathee brata, which 
throws some light on the maritime activities of the 
past. At the time of worship, people draw the 
picture of a boat. 


From the above narration, we can 
positively say that traditions, rituals, fairs and 
festivals celebrated in different parts of Odisha 


contain the living proof of the glorious maritime 
history of the past. The descriptions in different 
stories are not merely figments of imagination but 
come out of practical experiences and direct 
involvement of the people in the past. Ancient 
maritime glories although lost with the passage of 
time, yet are preserved in traditions, festivals and 
socio-religious functions of Odisha. Although these 
legends cannot be regarded as perfect history, 
yet they preserve the memory of events long 
forgotten, and the cumulative effects of evidence 
of this kind cannot be altogether ignored. 


Caste Tradition, Place Names and Titles/ 
Surnames 


The caste tradition, place names and titles 
adopted by people of different castes and 
communities also contain the living account of the 
maritime glory of ancient Odisha. Places are 
named not without any consideration or reason 
but on account of some genuine reasons and 
legends behind them. Different places in Odisha 
like Boita Pahada, Boitakuda (located on the 
bank of the Prachi river) or Jahaja-kuda,"” 
Jahaja-Padiya (ship field), Boitabhanga tutha 
on the Kushabhadra river at Bishnupur" etc., are 
evidently named after the importance attached to 
them in connection with the ships in particular and 
the maritime activities in general. Outside Odisha, 
in the far off countries there are a number of 
Odishan names like Srikshetra in Burma, 
Kalinga udyana (garden of Kalinga), Kalinga 
vana (forest of Kalinga) of Nishanka Malla in 
Ceylon, Mahendra mountain and Mahendra 
Tanaya river in Bali and a canal named 
Chandrabhaga in Java which are doubtlessly 
named after the places, mountains and the rivers 
of Odisha and prove ancient Odisha’s overseas 
cultural contact with these countries. The profuse 
use of the term ‘Kling’ (Kalinga), Keling 


(Kalinga), Kun-lun (Kalinga) etc., in Indonesian 
islands supplemented the logic in this connection. 


In the Odishan tradition, it is assumed that 
yava (jaba) and barley, two crops produced in 
Odisha, were probably imported from the 
Indonesian islands of Yava (Java) and Bali 
respectively in ancient times. Consequently, these 
two crops became popular as yava (jaba) and 
barley. Similarly, boitikakharu or boitalu (one 
kind of pumpkin) cultivated in Odisha, according 
to K.C. Panigrahi, ” was a sea-borme vegetable 
and was brought to Odisha from the foreign 
countries in boitas or boats. The vegetable has 
acquired a permanent place among the vegetables 
used in the temple of Lord Jagannath at Puri, 
indicating its entry into Odisha at a remote past.” 
Some scholars argued that boitalu was purely 
an Odishan production and because of its 
durability the sailors and merchants who sailed 
for weeks and months together could take this 
vegetable as food in their ships. However, 
whatever may be the reason it can be conclusively 
argued that boitikakharu or boitalu was closely 
associated with the boita or ship and could bear 
the name as it was carried in boita. This vegetable 
might be an Odishan vegetable or Odianised in 
ancient times and considered as a native vegetable 
of Odisha on the ground of its offering to Lord 
Jagannath whereas the vegetables like potato, 
tomato, cabbage etc., being foreign or of recent 
arrival are not used in the offerings of the temple. 
Similarly, the vegetables and fruits like 
lankamaricha (chilly), lankaamba/lankabhalia 
etc., might have been imported from Sri Lanka 
or named after Sri Lanka. 


The titles like Mangaraja, Nayak, 
Mahanayak, Boitei or Boitial, Kandara or 
Majhi, Jali, Dalei, Tarei, etc., prevalent in the 
Odishan society, bear connection with the 


maritime activities. The titles like Mangaraja 
(helmsman), Nayaka (Nat+yaka = one who 
controlled the boat or ships), Mahanayak 
(mahanavik or captain of the ship) are adopted 
by the kshatriyas. The entry of the sabatas, a 
section of the brahmanas, indicates the 
involvement of the brahmans in the maritime 
activities. The title sabata is supposed to have 
been derived from the word sadhava (the 
merchant). They also acted as the security officers 
of the ships. The samals acted as the 
superintendent of samalia ship (defensive ship) 
during the time of sea-voyage. The persons 
bearing the titles like boitial, kandara or majhi, 
Jali, dalei, tarei etc., generally belongs to the so- 
called low castes in the society because they were 
associated with manual labour and sailing of ships. 
The persons who were responsible for rowing 
the boats were known as kandaras or majhis.”! 
However, some high caste people like the 
khandayatas, kshatriyas are also having the titles 
of majhis, dalais etc. The word boita was 
invariably used for sea-going ships and those 
whose occupation was that of sailors in sea-going 
vessels were known as boitials. The kewtas/ 
keutas were traditional boatmen. A branch of 
kewtas (fishermen) bear the title of ja/i on the 
ground of their association with jala (fishing net) 
whose occupation was fishing in the Chilika Lake 
and on the shore of the Bay of Bengal. Tarei (a 
section of kewtas) were also associated with the 
maritime trade, particularly the overseas trade of 
Odisha. The word tari means a kind of sea-going 
vessel or ship used in ancient times and the person 
who was engaged in these activities was known 
as tarei. There is also a caste called palia who 
lived in the coastal villages of Ganjam. Their main 
duty was to control the pala or the sail of the 
ships in the sea. Similarly, in the coastal villages 
there lives a low caste called bauri. The word 


bauri means the sea- coast and it appears that 
the people who acted as the coastal guards were 
named as bauris. The terms like boita, naba, 
sadhava, sadhavani, manga, nabika etc., 
which are abundantly referred to in the Odia 
literature also testify to the pristine maritime 
heritage of Odisha. 
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Cuttack Bali Jatra: 
The Grand Festival Becomes Grandeur 


Growing up in Cuttack, I always have 
taken pride in being a Katakia and believed that 
I knew everything there was to know about the 
historic Bali Jatra, a festival so special to this 
city. As children, we looked forward to the annual 
Jatra all year long. This festival took place about 
two kilometers away from my parent’s home 
where I spent the first thirty years of my life. 
Except for the few years I was away at college, I 
had unfailingly relished every aspect of the 
inimitable Bali Jatra... However, having lived 
abroad for the last several decades I was taken 
by surprise when I visited the Bali Jatra last year. 
Bali Jatra is no longer just a celebration for the 
city of Cuttack, but it has also taken a Pan-Indian 
form, with a grandeur, more magnificent display 
of wealth and resources. It has become an 
extravaganza of art, culture, technology, and the 
ubiquitous presence /signature of Bollywood, 
making the festival more dramatic and colorful. 
The confluence of the village artisans, especially 
women, and modern technology offers a happy 
cross-section of traditional and modern India. 


Bali Jatra, the biggest festival of Odisha, 
is a eight-day-long celebration on the banks of 
Mahanadi, starting on Kartika Purnima, which 
marks the closure of Kartika, the Hindu’s holiest 
month of the lunar year. The landmark Jatra 
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marks the beginning of winter. The full moon day 
of the Kartika month is observed as a 
remembrance of Odisha’s glory of its erstwhile 
maritime traditions. Today, the glory of ancient 
Odisha is symbolized as the festival of sail-boats 
with lighted lamps. People sail boitas (boats) 
traditionally made out of banana bark, and now, 
many new varieties made-up of plastic, papier- 
maché and cardboard papers etc., in the sea, river 
or in pond with flowers and lighted lamps. 


In the ancient times, Odisha, then known 
as Utkal, was known for a flourishing maritime 
trade. The sadhabas (maritime traders) used to 
sail off to distant Indonesian archipelagos (Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo and Ball) for trade and cultural 
exchange in boitas. They chose the Kartika 
Purnima, an auspicious day, for starting their 
onward voyages. Then the sadhaba bohus (wives 
and womenfolk of the sadhabas) gathered on the 
seashore to bid their husbands farewell, for a safe 
and successful voyage. They used to sing “Aa- 
Ka-Ma-Bai’, which is the abbreviation of the four 
lunar months (Aa for the month Aasadha, Ka for 
Karttika, Ma for Margashira and Bai for 
Baisakah) and signifies that those months were 
safe for sea voyage. The river bank reverberated 
with the sounds from the sankha (conch), ghanta 
(bell), Audahuli (ululation) and lights from dipa 


(lamp). The maritime trade by the sadhabas is 
now amemory. But the past tradition is still alive 
in a symbolic form as Boita bandana utshava. 
After an early morning bath on the Karttika 
Purnima, people of all ages gather to sail 
miniature replicas of boitas made of banana barks 
or sola (coloured cork) in nearby rivers, ponds 
or water bodies. They fill the boitas with a little 
grain, betel leaves, and nuts, which are symbolic 
of merchandise, and a tiny oil/ghee lamp as a 
nostalgic reminder of ancient tradition, uttering the 
limerick “Aa, Ka, Ma, Bai. Pana gua thoi, Pana 
gua tora, Masaka dharama mora,” which 
literally means: dear mother river, come and accept 
my betel and betel nut and bestow me with the 
good deeds of the auspicious Kartik month. Then, 
they are joined by the womenfolk, who break 
their Karttika brata, or fasting ritual. I had the 
pleasure of participating in this festival in 2017 
and 2018 and revelled in the spectacular site when 
the pond in front of my house was illuminated with 
the lights from the tiny lamps in these miniature 
boats. As I watched the glow from the lamps in 
the boat recede into the horizon, I could only 
imagine what it must have been like when the 
massive fleet of exquisitely decorated ships laden 
with grains, artifacts, and textiles were bid a proud 
bon voyage to trade products of Utkala for the 
exotic goods from far-away lands. 


While growing up in Cuttack, my 
experience of the boita bandana ritual entailed 
waking up at the crack of dawn, walking to the 
river Mahanadi, to take a dip before dawn, offer 
betel nut on a betel leaf in a boat made up of 
plantain bark, and set sail on the water making a 
wish to the river divine for a prosperous year. 
We then make a beeline to have a darsan of Lord 
Siva at Gadagadia Ghat. By evening, we were 
ready to go to the Bali Jatra, maneuvering 


ourselves through the sea of people under the strict 
vigilance of an elder, buying all sorts of 
earthenware toys (plastic was non-existent), 
eating famous Thunka Puri (a giant puff bread 
made up of white flour, straight coming out of hot 
oil) with Chenna Tarkari, (paneer ina gravy), 
riding the merry-go-rounds and hand-drawn 
wheels, and finally, ending the evening with pink 
cotton candy as we wait for hours to find a cycle- 
rickshaw to bring us home. 


Today, the Jatra has physically expanded 
from the upper ground of Barabati Fort to the 
sandy banks of Mahanadi, stretching over about 
ten kilometers of the coast of Mahanadi. The Jatra 
ground is marked by a massive gate crowning a 
boita, ¢the replica of a ship that the traders used 
to sail to trade in far-away places like Java, 
Sumatra, and surrounding islands. Boita bandana 
continues to be a symbolic worship of the 
sailboat, reminiscent of maritime trade, that once 
flourished in the state of Odisha. The traditional 
three-day-long Jatra has been extended to ten 
days of celebration, because it is virtually 
impossible to cover the entire Jatra in one day. 
The festival stretches from the upper to lower 
grounds with thousands of stalls. The number of 
stalls has also increased, with a wider range of 
traditional household goods being sold, such as 
spices, dry fish, brooms, cups, garments, and 
textiles. These goods are not just produced in 
Odisha, but now are produced all over India. 
One can buy various types of modern gadgets, 
small or large, such as telephones, a wide variety 
of toys, bikes, motorbikes, and cars. Even 
innovative and cutting-edge gadgets are launched, 
while Ollywood films and television programmes 
are also inaugurated on the Jatra ground. 


The Bali Jatra festival has become a grand 
celebration which attracts people from all over 


Odisha. The major attraction is the panoramic, 
open ground where the night never stops, and 
nobody sleeps under the star-studded sky. With 
better transportation facilities people from all over 
Odisha come together to celebrate the Jatra and 
participate in the festival. Now travel between 
states has become much easier, so, it is common 
to see vendors from nearby states, such as West 
Bengal, and from farther states, like Uttar 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Gujarat. 


Food is a major draw at the festival, and 
represents different parts of Odisha as well as of 
India. Innovative dishes are a big hit among the 
Bali Jatra visitors. Thunka puri, which was a 
popular food item when I was growing up, is still 
apart of the Jatra menu, but many novel dishes 
have been added as well. Traditional dishes, like 
thunka puri, dahi bara-aloo dum (fried lentil 
balls dipped in yogurt with mouth-watering potato 
curry) and mudhi mutton puffed rice with mutton 
curry, a cuisine from the city of Baripada, 
Mayurbhanj are still popular, but people are also 
keen on paying top prices to try new dishes. 
Pineapple chicken, mushroom chili roti, 
bamboo chicken (chicken roasted in a piece of 
bamboo stem on the stove) and fried ice cream 
(cashew paste and cornflakes cooked with the 
ice-cream), are very popular. Families, and 
especially young people, come to the Jatra to try 
trendy snack-food like kababs, pastries, noodles 
and fried ice-creams, which satisfy both vegetarian 
and non-vegetarian palettes. 


Along with textile and all kinds of state- 
specialized garments, the Jatra is also famous for 
its exhibition of handicrafts from all over India. 
Dishes and cooking utensils, including pots and 
pans, are very popular to showcase and sell. 
Today, people are reverting to historical 


preferences for earthen pots and pans, which 
promote better health. The earthenware dolls 
from my time are no longer a major attraction, 
and are now have been replaced with more 
modern toys—which no more promote 
environmental awareness. Many women’s self- 
help groups (SHGs) have produced beautiful toys, 
such as dolls, kites, pen-stands, photo-frames, 
and flower-pots, among other household 
necessities manufactured from used paper. 
Products like toys, brooms, mats, etc. are made 
of Sabai grass, which grow in the hill tracts of 
Kandhamal, has become another major attraction. 
Women from this region come to display their 
creations and are seen working on site to 
transform the Sabai grass to beautiful artifacts, 
turning unwanted waste to useful products. 


Many artisans, specializing in household 
products, come from far and wide and join the 
festival to showcase their handicrafts and 
handlooms. The artisans get the rare opportunity 
to display their beautiful creations in different stalls. 
Last year, Tirumalla Saha, from Assam, has 
showcased vanity bags made with bamboo, a 
popular item at the fair. Odias find it very 
surprising that bamboo can produce beautiful 
creations, other than floor mats. As I surveyed 
the multitude of merchants from the different parts 
of India hustling to sell their wares and the 
enthusiasm of the crowd during my last visit to 
the Bali Jatra, I couldn’t help thinking how the 
state is promoting Baliatra - to help thrive centuries 
old tradition - the grand exchange of goods from 
distant destinations, the thriving excitement of 
throngs of crowds jostling to try new things, only 
different destinations and a different time. 


Cultural programmes are also crowd 
pullers at the Jatra. The state sponsors Odissi, 


and several folk dances and types of music from 
every comer of Odisha. Every evening, cultural 
activities are packed with performances by well- 
known artists from the state, as well as across 
India. Even Indonesian dancers came to perform 
at the festival last year, as part ofa state cultural 
exchange programme. 


I learned that the Jatra not only reflects 
but also refracts our culture. For example, 
transgenders are given a special spot to showcase 
their talent as well as their leadership. A stall, 
completely manned by the twelve 7Gs, also 
known as Kinnars, has been introduced since 
last year. They produce many beautiful materials 
like incense sticks, scented soaps, and herbal 
products, among other things that have been 
attracting huge numbers of customers to their stall. 
Their goods range from twenty to two hundred 
rupees, and their beautiful attire and positive spirit 
have made them showstoppers. Different nonprofit 
organizations (NGOs), socially responsive 
corporations, and Self Help Groups (SHGs) are 
also spreading their message. Last year, an 
awareness camp for Women’s empowerment had 
been installed, educating people about gender 
sensitization, women’s education, and economic 
empowerment. They are offering information on 
how to report violence, sexual abuse, dowry and 
any sort of injustice against women, and this is 
very popular among the visitors. 


Cuttack, the ancient capital of Odisha, is 
known for its historical glory, fame, and rich 
cultural heritage. Since 1949, Bhubaneswar has 
become the new capital of the state and most 


administrative offices have moved there. Now, 
all the state’s developments are taking place in 
Bhubaneswar, leaving Cuttack deserted and 
forlorn. Eventhough it is known for having the 
oldest medical university in the state, major private 
hospitals have opened up in the capital city. There 
has been a paradigm shift between Cuttack and 
Bhubaneswar. In the Middle Ages, trade was 
quite common, and all the maritime trade started 
from the banks of Mahanadi river. Cuttack still 
has the Barabati Fort symbolizing the power and 
glory it once had. Since India’s independence, 
the state’s identity, prosperity and progress is tied 
to Bhubaneswar. It is not a surprise that since last 
year, Bhubaneswar also has started Bali Jatra, 
on the banks of the Kuakhai river, a branch of 
Mahanadi. Still, the extraordinary extravaganza 
of art, culture, and heritage demonstrated at the 
Bali Jatra defines the uniqueness of Cuttack and 
the state of Odisha. Bali Jatra has only become 
more dramatic and colorful with today’s use of 
technology and social media. Participating in this 
Jatra reminded me of writer, artist and 
philosopher Makoto Fujiyama’s work Culture 
Care, in which he says that there has been a great 
effort in many societies that have endured many 
ruptures to restore and heal their culture to ‘come 
back beautiful, vulnerable and whole in their 
broken places’. Bali Jatra celebrations connect 
different pieces of Odia past and showcases 
Odisha’s achievement in the present. 
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Handicrafts : 
The Cultural Heritage of Odisha 


Odisha is famous for her handicrafts which exhibit 
the skill and creativity ofher artisans. Handicrafts 
are the visible symbol of cultural behaviour. Craft 
involves a technology as well as art. Any 
articulated product in the sphere of creativity could 
be termed as an artistic handicraft. The person 
who imagines and creates these hand made goods 
of different origin is called as craftsman who is 
otherwise known as Silpi, Kalakar, Bindhani, 
Moharana, Karigar etc. The craft culture of India 
shows the firm base in the country’s age-old 
artistic traditions. 


The glorious archaeological monuments 
with their beautiful architecture and exquisite 
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sculptures are a living testimony to the rich artistic 
traditions of Odisha. The artistic traditions are 
also reflected in paintings, textiles, metal images, 
jewellery and other items of finery and aesthetic 
sensibilities. 


The handicrafts of the region is known 
and admired world over for their primitive quality 
dexterity, precision, novelty in designing and 
concepts. The handicraft of the area is sustained 
in villages and they are of human need based. The 
produces are a basket, a bell metal bowl, horn 
sticks, a saree, clay toy, painted wood art or a 
wooden chest, etc. 


There are almost more than one hundred 
crafts available in the state but about a dozen cater 
to the world importance. These are mostly 
paintings and painted items, applique, dhokra 
figurines, bell metal and brasswares, brass fish, 
carved items in stone, wood, horn, terracottas, 
toys, lacquer items, basket, filigree and other hand 
woven crafts. Along with these handicrafts other 
items of coir, jute, grass, carpets, cane and 
wooden furnitures are also receiving the growing 
importance in the area. It is a matter of great regret 
that a number of crafts are languishing due to want 
of patronage, shortage and availability of raw 
materials, market and of government support. 


Handicraft Industry in Odish,s 
2012-13 to 2016-17) 
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Directorate of Handicrafts and C ‘ottage 
ries, Odisha 

Odisha has acquired fame for its cottage 
and handicraft whichis a part of the state’s cultural 
heritage. As many as 50 different crafts are 
practiced by about 1.30 lakh artisans,dispersed 
throughout the state . It provides employment to 
lakhs of artisans in the urban areas especially to 
the weaker section of our society with small capital 
investment. During 2016-17, 2759 cottage 
industries have been established with an 
investment of 23.93 crore and providing 
employment to 5571 persons. 


Patta Paintings 


Painted on primed and processed cloth, 
patta paintings traditionally depicted a large 
pantheon of Gods and Goddesses. As a religious 
art form, it evolved in various temples of Ganjam 
and other districts also. The Patta paintings which 
are used in the temples are archaic with iconic 
features. Traditionally the Chitrakaras, Moharanas 
and Mohapatra Painters used to paint Pattas in 
their village workshops. The specific handicrafts 
are available in Chikiti, Digapahandi, Dharakote 
and Parlakhemundi area. The painters of the art 
are now producing the traditional art of Radha 


Krishna, Ramayan, Bhagavata Gita’s themes 
alongwith other varieties of unconventional modern 
arts. Ganjapa or the painted circular playing 
cards are one of the socially used traditional forms 
of these painting craft materials. It looks very 
creative and colourful. Ganjapas available in the 
district are mostly of three types. A large variety 
of these cards carry paintings of Dasavatar, 
mythological subjects related to Ramayan and 
other variety is of Mughal Ganjapa with king and 
ministers, some other type is Ashtamalla Ganjapa 
i.e. the painted figures of eight wrestlers. Out of 
these Ramayan Ganjapa seems to be very popular. 


Now-a-days, a lot of innovations are 
made in the Patta paintings. The traditional 
canvas, Pati, is replaced with tassar silk cloth and 
paper. The traditional pigments, hingula 
(vermilion), harital (yellow), Ramaraja 
(Ultramarine blue), Dipakala (the lamp black) and 
Sankhadhala (white colour prepared from the 
conch shells) have been replaced with chemically 
prepared colours. 


Like Ganjapa, the palm leaf painting is 
another form of traditional cousin craft of Patta 
painting. It may bea simple engraving or illustration 
in pure line the palm leaf and the other form is 
engraving the art with colour filling. There are also 
innovations made by the painters to depict a story 
to bring a visual form, they use more than one 
folio of the palm leaf: These are vertically stitched 
together with the help of threads to create a 
needed rectangular or square format. These could 
be folded, opened or be hung on the wall. The 
craftsmen also use palm leaf in writing scripts, 
Slokas alongwith their pictorial illustrations. 


Wall Painting :- 


The walls were embellished with 
conventional religious themes based on 
Krishnaleela and Ramayan. The largest 
concentration was given in the Maths especially 
of Ganjam and Puri. The Biranchi Narayan Math 
in Buguda, Jagannath Temple at Dharakote, Bad 
Radhakanta Math in Parlakhemundi, Ushakothi 
Gharas seen in different villages of Ganjam and in 
different temples and Maths of Ganjam district 
mostly bear the wall paintings which are worthy 
for preservation. Jhoties and Chitas find a special 
place in the houses of Odisha mostly at Laxmi 
Puja and other festivals. 


Stone Carving :- 


Stone carving is an age old craft mainly 
of Odisha. The descendants of the artisans who 
once scaled the dizzy heights of excellence in 
temple building have kept the sculptural tradition 
alive through their hereditary craft of stone carving. 
This craftsmanship could be traced in the long 
and cherished temple building activities that 
continued over a period of more than two 
thousand years. The Odishan Sttapatis (Stone 


architects) and 
Silpis (artisans, 
masons and 
carvers) have 
shown 
remarkable 
depth and 
dexterity in 
handling hard 
granite stone 
and bringing 
them into a 
shape of fine 
sensible and 
artistic living like a 
poems. The B® 
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carvings on the temples make the Ganjam or 
Odishan sculpture unique. 
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The Muguni (granite stone), Kunda (sand 
stone), Khadi Pathar (soap stone), Baulamalia (a 
type of coloured soft stone) are the best varieties 
of stone available in Jagannath Prasad and other 
parts of Odisha which give a thrill to this 
handicraft. Due to the longevity of the stone 
carving, people usually purchase these sculptures 
for outdoor or display. The customers also need 
these stone arts to keep as city symbols and in 
public buildings, star hotels and to beautify the 
corridors, corners of drawing rooms as a fashion 
needed in interior decoration. Village Mathura of 
Ganjam has a number of world famous temples 
and stone artisans. The Nayikas, dancing girls, 
musicians, horses, elephants, Gajasimhas, Vidala 
and other modern decoratives are in the demand 
and also in the sculptural habits of the craftsmen. 


The products also include the replicas of 
temples, the images of Gods and Goddesses, the 
Konark wheel and horse and decorative figurines 
like Alasa Kanya (the indolent damsel), 
Salabhanjika (lady leaning against Sal branch), 
Sura Sundari (heavenly beauty), Lekhika (lady 
writing a letter) etc., which are popular items of 
household decoration. 


Wood Carving 


From time immemorial the artistic 
expression of the craftsman has been possible 
through a vast media at his disposition : stone, 
metal, bark, fibre and a plethora of such other 
natural endowments. Obviously, wood has been, 
for its abundant availablility in forests, a powerful 
medium of satisfying the creative impulse of the 
craftsperson. 


The Sun temple at Buguda is one of the 
famous representations of this wood art. The art 


in carving is no way less than the sun temple of 
Konark which is of stone. Several traditional 
villages, temples, Mandaps carry these arts. The 
wooden beams, pillars, the ceilings are having very 
beautiful carves of plants, leaves, fruits, flowers, 
animals, birds, peacocks, swans (Hamsas) etc. 


The other wood arts like Padma Mandals, 
lotus, panasa (jack fruit), members hanging down 
with perching parrots, birds, bracket figures, 
Alasakanyas (indolent damsels), Viralas (mythical 
lions) and mithuna (erotic couples) are generally 
seen in temples. The Palinki (Palanquin), Vimana 
(portable Pavillions) doors, palank (cots), sinduka 
(chests) and furniture made of wood with intricate 
carvings and inlay work still exist in royal palaces 
and temples of Odisha. The chariots of Lord 
Jagannath, Balabhadra, Subhadra and the godly 
images are the best known examples of this craft 
generally made by these rarely available craftsmen 
in different interior parts of the states in the title of 
Maharanas, Badheis, Biswakarmas, etc. 


Toys 


Toys as playthings have caught the human 
imagination since times of yore. Toys range from 
figurines to painted wood, to lacquer, to papier 
mache and cowdung. Toys are mostly produced 
by women in their leisure hours generally after 
harvesting. These may be termed as women craft. 
The design, architect, painting, colour and the 
used material price the toy. The village Mathura, 
Dharakote, Digapahandi, Raghurajpura ,Chikiti 
and some parts of Berhampur, Parlakhemundi 
produce a greater variety of cowdung toys which 
is very light, cheap, colourful and hygienic for child 
play. Lacquery toys are tiny, queer and colourful 
with contrasting colours. The traditional handicraft 
and market of toys are now pressurised by 


different plastic, rubber and ceramic toys 
produced by machines. 


Horn Works 


Horn works is really a craft which is 
produced from the buffalo horns. The horns are 
collected, 
heated and 
shaped to 
required forms 
and Sizes. 
Parlakhemundi, 
Nabrangpur and 
Cuttack are 
excellent in horn 
craft. 


The craftsmen are poor and still striving 
hard to keep the craft alive. Simple items of birds, 
fishes, cranes, prawns, lizards and other modern 
arts of attractive designs are made out of these 
horns by the craftsmen. The walking sticks, the 
tiger, the parrot mounted on them, buttons, writing 
pens and penstands, combs of different varieties 
are the accepted popularity for the craft. 


Brass and Bell Metal Works 


Brass and Bell metal work is considered 
traditional and auspicious. In the temple rituals 


brass and bell utensils are a must. Even at houses, 
the brass and bell made kitchen utensils like 
Pitohers, Lotas (water containers), pots, cooking 
and serving vessels, lamp stands, plates, etc. are 
required. These metal crafts are very well 
available in the areas of Dharakote, Jagmohan, 
Kantilo. Due to the advent of iron and steel, plastic 
utensils into the day to day uses, the brass and 
bell metal market is greatly affected and so the 
craftsmen are diverting their life style which gave 
a blow to this handicraft. Anyhow the temple 
rituals, worshipping utensils are now in the star 
hotels, brass and bell metals are still keeping its 
existence. 


Brass Fish 


Flexible brass fish produced in 
Bellaguntha in the Ganjam District has attracted 
customers all over the world. The scales of the 


fish are cut from the sheet metal and stitched at 
the rib with the copper metal wire which allows 
flexibility to the form. The head and the tail are 
separately fabricated and are later joined to 
produce the complete shape. Thanks for the 
craftsmanship world famous art, design, and the 
architect in manufacturing moveable metal fish out 
of brass. 


Dhokra 


Dhokra or the metal craft produced in 
the last wax process retains the archaic and 
primitive quality. These are widely admired and 
collected for their ethnic beauty and artistic 
ingenuity, produced by nomadic tribes called 
Situlias and Thataras. These are sold in weekly 
village hats. The deer, horse, elephant, figurines 
are cast in bronze with decorative texturing. The 
man (measuring bowls), lamps, lamp stands with 
peacock etc., the figures of Gods and Goddesses 
with a decorated arch are quite common goods 
of this craft. Some of the tribal folks like Kandhas 
of Ganjam and Phulbani are using this craft. Now- 
a-days, the Dhokra craft has become popular and 
number of workshops have sprang up in urban 
areas, with hired artisans to cater to the demand. 


Pottery and Terracotta 


Pots, the common cooking utensils in rural 
homes, water jars, grain containers, lamps, 
lampstands etc. are a few objects, which are in 
great demand in the villages. The votive horses, 
elephants, deepalees (lamps) which are used for 
offerings to the village Goddess (Grama Devatis) 
are now in demand in the sophisticated drawing 
rooms of the urban elite. The pottery workers of 


Chikarada, Chhelia, Chikiti and Digapahandi, 
Dharakote areas are manufacturing these varieties. 
But due to the advent of steel and plastic utensils, 
the craft has been affected a lot. Only due to the 
cheap price and due to the availability of soft and 
coloured clay in the area, the pottery craft is still 
surviving in the rural Odisha. The Puja festivals 
give a great push to the iconic art images of Gods 
and Goddesses like Durga, Ganesh, Laxmi, Kali 
etc. Potters of Odisha still make earthen pots to 


be used in various religious and social functions. 
They are made in various shapes and sizes and 
are adorned with fish and flower motifs and 
geometrical designs. 


Golden Grass and Cane Works 


Baskets, handfans, caps and table mats 
are woven from golden grass by the female folk. 
Floor mats are also woven out of golden grass 
which is a local product. Today the demand for 
these goods has increased and this testifies to their 
beauty, utility and lasting quality. Cane is used for 
weaving baskets, chairs and several items of 
furniture. 


Sarees and Other Fabrics 


Perhaps the most popular items in 
Odishan handicrafts is the handloom saree. The 
sarees come in a variety of designs and colours 
to suit every one's taste and pocket. Generally, in 
Ganjam, the village Bomakai, Mantridi, Pittala, 
Aska, the weavers called Tanties and Deras are 
weaving a very beautiful and amazing textiles of 
export quality. Berhampur is also famous for silken 
textiles called Patta generally woven by Pattaras, 
weavers, Deras and Devangulus. Berhampur 
patta sarees are worn by orthodox and modern 
women alike. 


The handloom textile products produced 
in the districts like Ganjam, Sambalpur, Balangir, 
Cuttack ,etc. are popular in the country and 
abroad from time immemorial. In the states and 
in Ganjam District Manual , it is mentioned that 
the craftsmen were known as the manufacturers. 
The village weavers, village potters, blacksmiths, 
carpenters are the unique craftsmen of the district. 
They present ornamental, descent, beautiful, 
heart-amazing handicrafts of the present day. 


Tribal Art and Crafts 


Tribal art enters into many different 
aspects of life. The Kandhas (Ghumusar) show a 
great skill in carving doors with traditional figurines 
and tobbaco pipes with many geometric designs. 
The Saura icons drawn on walls have received 
international acclaim. The dome-shaped traditional 
architecture of the tribal (Godaba) houses has a 
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grat appeal to the eyes of visitors in tribal 
dominated Ganjam. 


Other Handicrafts 


Bamboo basket making, grass art, Beta 
Craft (stick), paper images and basket making 
are also the original craft of the district mostly 
living in the areas of Nuapada, Parlakhemundi, 
Berhampur and some of the tribal regions. Cuttack 
though gets name for filigree works like Pipili for 
applique craft, Ganjam craftsmen are very much 
skilled to start both of these crafts also. Sankha 
bangle out of lac making is a specific handicraft 
heritage of the district, the craftsmen are 
Sankharies. Marriage Mukutas or kiritas are 
prepared by mostly the Malies of the state 
especially in the district of Ganjam in a very 
descent and in artistic way. Likewise not less than 


a thousand art craft is available in the area but the 
matter is, it is not marketable as before. 


The craftsmen of the state are now 
frustrated with their craft and so the new borns 
make a different way of living without taking the 
interest in parental craft profession. The 
Government and Non-Government agencies 
should come forward to help these crafts at least 
for living. Apart from these above mentioned crafts 
the State has many other items of handicrafts such 
as papier mache, sola pith work, lacquer work, 
zari work, glass beads, cloth garlands, camphor 
garlands, jute, carpets, ruashmats and above all 
the sea shell zinc sand works of the coastal Ganjam 
(Gopalpur) strike the art and craft lovers very 
much. 
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Creation Myth in the 
Tribal Literature of Odisha 


Creation myths generally express the idea how a 
culture and a people came to be. They are pre 
scientific tales of existence and are mostly 
romantic. Gods and heroes are used by primitive 
societies to explain their history, cultural practices, 
traditions, the natural world around them and their 
response to it. Primitive societies or Tribal 
communities as they are called, exist even today 
in the lap of the sanskritised or the civilized world. 
There are many primitive tribes and tribal 
communities in Odisha who still hold on to their 
language and culture. They believe in their myths 
as profound truths and practice their traditions 
unfailingly. The tribal people, who are basically 
animists, are deeply concerned about their origin 
and the creation of the world, which form the basis 
of their understanding about their surroundings, 
about the humans and humanity and the intrinsic 
values of their own culture. 


Certain tribes like, the Gonda, the Kandha, 
the Bhunjia, the Paharia et al, believe that in 
ancient times before the creation of civilization 
there were a couple called Dokra and Dokri. One 
fine day, Dokra went hunting into the deep forest 
and was about to shoot an arrow ata deer, when 
the deer started speaking to Dokra in his own 
language. The deer pleaded, “my friend, please 
don’t kill me. Try to save your clan instead, for 
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after seven days from now there is going to be 
non-stop heavy rains for seven days and seven 
nights, whereby, the whole world will be flooded 
and everyone and everything will be swept away.” 
Dokra became worried and asked the deer how 
he could save his clan. The deer replied that there 
was a way, Dokra should act immediately and 
take two big bottle gourds and stuff them with 
food enough to last for twelve years and then put 
his two children inside the gourds and set them 
afloat on the great deluge. These children would 
ultimately salvage the human race, he said. Dokra 
did exactly that. True to the words of the deer 
there was heavy rain and devastation and the 
deluge swept away everyone from the village, only 
the two bottle gourds were afloat in the waters. 
After long years Goddess Parbati wanted to 
know if any human being had survived at all, she, 
therefore, created a crow from some sweat and 
dirt of her skin and asked the crow to find out if 
there were any human beings alive on earth. The 
crow searched and searched and found the two 
bottle gourds floating on the waters. He even saw 
two little children inside the Gourds. The crow 
communicated this to Parbati, who became 
concerned. Seeing this her consort Mahadeva 
decided to give the children some land to live on. 
Therefore, he then created the Earth from some 
sweat and dirt taken from his own skin. The two 


Gods came to learn that the children inside the 
bottle gourds were brother and sister and marriage 
or conjugation was forbidden between siblings, 
so they separated the siblings for twelve long 
years during which the two completely forgot each 
other and then could live as husband and wife, 
producing many children who were the first 
humans on this earth. This creation myth which is 
re-constitutive in nature finds echo in both the 
Hindu and Christian creative myths. 


The Bondas are another primitive tribe that 
inhabit the hilly terrains of Southern Odisha. They 
share certain cultural similarities with the Kondhs 
and Bhunjias. Their creation myth is somewhat 
similar to that of the Gondas, Paharias and the 
Bhunjias. They too believe that there was a great 
deluge and humans were created after that. 
According to their myth, once Lord Mahadeva 
created a crow from the dirt from his skin. The 
crow did not find any place to sit on so he perched 
on the Lord’s shoulder. Mahadeva took pity and 
picked a hair from his body and threw it into the 
deluge. The hair was transformed into a cotton 
tree. The crow was only too happy to sit on it. 
Now, Mahadeva asked the crow to search the 
waters for something new and report to Him. The 
crow searched and searched and found a big 
Jhampi (a box made of bamboo) floating on the 
vast waters. Inside the box there were a boy and 
a girl. Mahadeva then sent the crow to get some 
earth. The crow picked up an earthworm instead 
and brought it to the Lord. Lord Mahadeva 
scraped a little bit of mud from the body of the 
earthworm with his nail and threw it into the great 
deluge, and thus the earth was created. He took 
the girl and the boy out of the box and asked 
them to marry. The boy and the girl refused to do 
so as they were siblings. So Mahadeva made the 
girl squint eyed and maimed the boy and parted 


their ways. He again made them meet after a long 
gap, during which they had completely forgotten 
each other. They got married and had twelve sons 
and twelve daughters who are believed to be the 
ancestors of the Bonda tribe. 


Naming of clans, unique food habits and 
certain cultural practices are explained through 
oral stories and creation myths. The Santhals, a 
tribal community of North Odisha, have an 
interesting mythological narrative about their 
creation and existence on earth. According to 
them, once upon a time, long long ago, there was 
a divine crow named Maranbonga. One day he 
was brushing his teeth when he saw that there 
was water everywhere and whatever little land 
was there was under water. So he created the 
swan couple, “Hanshansali”, to play on the 
water. Then he realised that hanshansali had no 
place to sit, so he planted pieces ofhis tooth brush 
which grew up to be floating water plants. 
Hanshansali were very happy and mated to give 
two eggs. One of these eggs carried a man and 
the other, a woman; they were Pilchuharam and 
Pilchuayo, the original Santhal couple. Then the 
Gods wanted to give Pilchuharam and Pilchuayo 
a place to stay and thus, they conceived of the 
creation of the Earth. They called the earthworm 
and asked him to bring earth. The earthworm 
brought some earth and put on the back of the 
tortoise and thus the earth was created. After 
creating of earth the Gods created the plants and 
animals. 


Marangbonga summoned Pilchuharam and 
Pilchuayo and told them that they must give him 
some food as offerings. He directed the people 
to a particular stream and asked them to get water 
from this stream, add the seeds of a particular 
grass and mix it with cooked rice and then serve 


this dish to him as offering. Pilchuharam and 
Pilchuayo went to fetch water from the stream. 
They saw a monkey sleeping by the stream. The 
monkey told them that the water of this stream 
had a magical quality that was intoxicated him. 
The couple carried the water in a pitcher and made 
the offering as instructed by Marangbonga. They 
drank the water from the stream and after a while 
noticed that the rice mixture had turned into 
Handia, akind of rice wine popular in the Santhal 
community. They drank the handia and felt their 
libido awaken, thus they consummated their 
relationship and as a result had twelve sons. These 
twelve young men went to the forest to hunt and 
came back to their parents with their respective 
catches demanding food and water. The mother 
Pilchuayo saw that each boy was holding 
something different in his hand and thus named 
them accordingly and later, the specific clan born 
from a particular son was known by his name. 
The son who held an animal without horns was 
called Murmu; the one who ate the skin of the 
produce was called Marndi or Marandi; the one 
who had killed a wild swan was called Hansda; 
a wild fowl was Tudu; a wild buffalo was Besra; 
the one who held fermented rice was Baskey and 
the one who held the flowers of Kendu(a local 
tree) was called Hembram. The most important 
of the boys were the two who had brought 
agricultural produce from the forest; they were 
called Kisku and Soren and were given land. The 
Kisku and Soren clans eventually became 
landholders and the rulers in this community. 


The Kondhs are a major tribe in the 
Southern part of Odisha. Their population is more 
than that of other tribes in that region. They have 
various sub-tribes and sub-cultures which are 
more or less similar to each other. There are the 
Kondhs, Kutia Kondhs, Dongria Kondhs and 


many others. Their creation myth has a different 
flavour as these tribes are more aggressive 
advocating human sacrifice as offering to their 
Gods. They observe a typical festival called the 
Meria or Kedu, where they offer blood and flesh 
to their Gods and the earth. The Kondhs living in 
the Baliguda area of Odisha believe that they 
originate from the whim of the Sun God, whom 
they call Bura Penu. To begin with there existed 
only the Sun God or the Bura Penu who created 
Tanapenu, the Earth God to serve him. But he 
was dissatisfied with the service of Zanapenu and 
decided to create some human beings. Thinking 
thus, Bura Penu picked up a fistful of earth and 
threw it behind himself. Zanapenu came to know 
of this and did not want Bura Penu to succeed in 
creating humans so he immediately picked up the 
same soil and threw it in another direction 
unknown to Bura Penu. Thus, plants and 
vegetation was created. Bura Penu kept throwing 
fistfuls of soil and Zanapenu kept picking them 
up and throwing them in other directions. They 
believe that from the second fistful of earth was 
created the aquatic animals, from the third, the 
terrestrial or land animals and from the fourth, the 
avian creatures or the birds. 


Bura Penu came to know that Tana had 
been tricking him all this while, so he picked up 
another fistful of earth and threw it directly on the 
back of Zanapenu. This final fistful could not be 
thwarted so humans were created at last. 
Thereafter Bura scrubbed himself and picked 
some dirt from his own back and threw it hither 
and thither, thus creating love, compassion, 
goodwill and other attributes that contributed to 
the wholesome development of human nature. At 
that time the earth was not quite solid. It was soft 
and wobbly in most places, so the human beings 
could live only in specific places and carry out 


their limited agricultural activities where the earth 
was hard. The Primodial mother had Alang 
Kuanra, Desang Kuanra and twenty seven other 
sons. All these people tried with all their might 
and devotion to please the Gods to make the soil 
harder, but in vain. One fateful day the Primodial 
Mother was walking on the soft soil, her foot 
slipped and she cut her foot. Miraculously, the 
blood from her wound gradually hardened the soil. 
She then called her sons to her and told them, 
“this land wants human blood. Iam now very old, 
so you tie me to a pole and kill me. After that, 
throw my blood in different directions, such that 
the earth becomes firm and arable. Then you will 
be able to expand your kingdom all over the 
earth.” At first the sons refused to carry out their 
mother’s orders, but she insisted that they sacrifice 
her on a pole and sprinkle her blood over the soft 
and wobbly earth. Finally, the sons agreed to do 
their mother’s bidding. They sacrificed her on the 
pole made of the Sargimunda tree and sprinkled 
her blood over the earth. True to her words the 
earth became firm and conducive to human life 
and livelihood. It is from this day that human 
sacrifice before sowing became a ritual practice 
in this tribe. 


The story of the Kutia Kondh’s creation is 
narrated in a similar vein. The people of this tribe 
believe ina lot of symbols and are guided by faith 
in stories related to these. Pentha Penadu (Gods 
and Goddesses), Saru (Mountain), Piju (rain), 
Mara(tree), Pota (bird) and other such symbols 
form an integral part of their belief system. They 
strongly believe that they have come out ofa very 
deep and dark hole inside the earth. Hence, for 
protection and survival through agriculture they 
pray to the Mother Earth or Dharani Penu. This 
prayer/ritual is known as Meria or Kedu. It is 
said that the two sisters called Rani and Bendi 


first came out of two huge holes on earth namely, 
Sarpangada and Sarchangada. They did so by 
cutting the earth with the help of their teeth. Light 
from the outside world was unable to enter these 
dark holes which hosted the female and the male 
power of the world. As soon as light entered the 
holes after the emergence of Rani and Bendi, the 
holes seemed to crack up like the egg shells and 
Lingas or the male and Janhans or the females 
emerged in hordes. Two brothers named Beta 
Manger and Plambu Manger emerged from these 
bursting holes and created the hunting clan. 
Gradually the two priests, Kana Souta and Bula 
Souta emerged from the great abyss. Finally, the 
Gods and Goddesses emerged out of the darkness 
to reveal the secret of creation to man. Faith in 
this creation myth is so deeply entrenched in the 
minds of the Kutia Kondhs that two ancient 
villages in the name of the two mythical holes still 
exist in the Belghargumma Panchayat of Odisha. 


There are hundreds of tribes and each has 
a unique story to tell about their origin and survival. 
Most indigenous mythic traditions have some 
similarity and all these myths are attempts to 
explain complex natural phenomena and the 
evolution of certain traditions in that culture. They 
explain natural histories of extinction and survival 
of species and the manner in which the tribal 
people have dealt with incomprehensible natural 
phenomena. The creation myths of the tribes of 
Odisha are unique in themselves and bear certain 
similarities with the creation myths of dominant 
regions and cultures across the world. They need 
to be preserved and interpreted for the betterment 
of humanity. 


Dr. Shruti Das, Post Graduate Department of English, 
Berhampur University, Berhampur-760007, 
drshrutidas@gmail.com. 


Pandit Nilakantha Das : A Tribute 


Dr. Sudarsan Pradhan 


ABSTRACT 


Pandit Nilakantha Das appeared on the political and literary firmament of Odisha at 
the most crucial period of its history when the land of Odisha had no political identity 
in the map of India and Odia as a language was about to vanish. Nilakantha was a 
born revolutionary against all social evils. Nilakantha Das had promised to give up all 


personal comforts and luxury (even Government Service) to serve the motherland. 
Endowed with a multi-splendoured and multifaceted personality, Pandit Das blossomed 
into a forceful national leader, a scholar, poet, philosopher, politicians and legislator. 
He ceaselessly worked hard to make India free and upon attainment of this precious 
objective, worked for advancement of our country towards a better life in all spheres. 


Nilakantha Das, popularly known as the 
“Pandit” is one of the most striking figures in 
Odisha politics. He was one of the pioneers of 
the Satyabadi School which ushered a new era in 
the history of Odisha. He is amongst the earliest 
champions of Indian Independence to which he 
sacrificed his entire life. He joined the 
Independence Movement under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi in the year 1921. Nilakantha 
Das was a multifaceted personality. He was a 
brilliant scholar, a dedicated social reformer, a 
voracious reader, an accomplished statesman, an 
eminent educationist as well as a freedom fighter. 
He was not a person rather himself, he was a 
living institution. He had been honoured by a huge 
number of awards and felicitations. It has been 


said that the towering personality of Pandit 
Nilakanta Das was much above all the awards. 
An Award was considered to be more suitable 
and prestigious when it was awarded to Pandit 
Nilakantha Das. 


Nilakantha Das was born on 5" August, 
1884 in a respectable Brahmin family of 
Sriramchandrapur Sasan, near Sakhigopal in Puri 
district. His father’s name was Ananda Das, who 
was an orthodox Brahmin and mother Heera Devi 
was a deeply pious lady. After a long years gap 
of their marriage, that couple had no male child, 
so that they worshipped Lord Nilakantha and got 
a male baby due to blessing of the Lord 
Nilakantha. That’s why they named the child as 
Nilakantha. It seems that, Nilakantha Das was 
gifted with a rare talent by divine powers. He 
progressed brilliantly well in his academic career 
till he became an M.A in Philosophy from the 
Calcutta University. Though Nilakantha was 
awarded scholarship by the government to pursue 
law education under Calcutta University, but he 
did not take interest in this regard and returned 
back to Odisha. 


After his study, Nilakantha Das started 
his career as the principal of the Satyabadi School 
in the year 1911 and worked hard to make it a 
centre of excellence which was a dream of 
Gopabandhu Das. Within few years, he became 
very much popular for his proficiency in teaching 
and school administration. It was under his 
inspiration that the scheduled caste students could 
stay with the Brahmin boys in the same hostel 
and dined in the same room. This was against 
social evils and was in the line of the reform 
movements and the unique educational policy that 
reflected the spirit of the Arya Samaj. 


After the invitation of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukharjee, the then Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University, Nilakantha Das joined as a lecturer in 
Odia at Calcutta University in 1920 and served 
there only for three months. Further, the Viceroy 
of India who was the Chancellor of Delhi 
University nominated Nilakantha Das as a 
member of the Senate of Delhi University. Really 
it was a great honour done to an Odia especially 
in the field of higher education. The contributions 
of Nilakantha Das were so remarkable for the 
establishment of Utkal University in Odisha is 
praiseworthy. During the reorganization, keeping 
his contributions and experiences in view, he was 
appointed as the Pro-Chancellor of Utkal 
University in 1955. He successfully discharged 
his responsibilities as the Pro-Chancellor of Utkal 
University from 1955 to1962. 


Under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi, 
he joined in the Non-Cooperation Movement in 
January,1921. He was elected to the Central 
Legislative Assembly from Odisha towards the 
end of 1923.He was also elected more than once 
to Delhi University Senate, where he served until 
1930. Due to his close association with central 
leaders as well as his popularity in own province 
he was elected as the Chief of the Utkal Provincial 
Congress Committee and he held this office for 
many years. He was the first Odia to visualise 
the formation of a separate province for all Odia- 
speaking tracts. He distinctly demanded it in the 
Central Assembly on 8" February, 1927. This 
demand ultimately culminated in the formation of 
the present state of Odisha in 1936. He was 
elected President of the All Party Conference of 
Orissa in 1931 for the promotion of this cause. 
The dynamic personality and single handed efforts 
of Nilakantha Das immensely helped Congress 


Party to win the first general election in the state 
Constituent Assembly. 


During the course of Non-Cooperation 
Movement, he was sent to jail four times from 
1922 to 1933. First he joined the Swaraj Party 
of Desabandhu Chitaranjan Das as a “pro- 
changer” after coming out of from his first jail life. 
Then in 1927, he was elected as a Congress 
M.L.A. which he resigned in 1930 under the 
mandate of Lahore Congress and then he joined 
Madan Mohan Malaviya’s Independent Party and 
got elected only to resign and come out from the 
Assembly only after 12days. Then, Nilakantha 
joined the salt campaign in the Puri district and 
was arrested on 19.1.1931. 


In 1934, Nilakantha was elected 
President of the Utkal Congress and remained its 
uncontested head for five years. Madhusudan 
Das, the grand leader of Odisha declared on his 
death bed that Nilakantha would succeed him and 
that he would do everything for Odisha and 
everybody should work conjointly with him. In 
1935 December, Nilakantha was elected to the 
Central Legislative Assembly. He again became 
the Secretary of the Congress Block in the 
Legislature, this time under the leadership of the 
Bulabhai Desai. 


In 1936, Pandit Nilakantha Das was at 
the peak of his power both in state politics as 
well as central politics. After the first General 
Election in 1937, he became subject to many 
cliques. Yet he was the President of Utkal Pradesh 
Congress Committee in 1939, at the outbreak of 
the World War-II. The Congress won the first 
General Election by large majorities under 
Nilakanth’s leadership. For this big achievement, 
Nilakantha was held with “ Bravo Odisha” by 
Congress High Commands. The first Congress 


rule was established in Odisha. Biswanath Das 
became the Prime (Chief) Minister. Nilakantha 
could not become Prime Minister, even though it 
was his due and he enjoyed the full support of 21 
members out of 36 in the Party, due to many 
cliques. 


The Provincial Congress Committee 
hatched a conspiracy under the leadership of 
Harekrushna Mahtab that a non-member of the 
Provincial Legislature cannot become Prime 
Minister of the province. As per the democratic 
practice, Pandit Nilakantha Das could have been 
elected leader and afterwards would have 
become a member of the legislature through a by- 
election. Moreover, the practice of the non- 
member becoming a leader was not without 
precedence in the history of parliamentary 
institution. But the real motive behind this decision 
was surely to eliminate Nilakantha Das from the 
party leadership race. This decision was upheld 
by the Congress Working Committee as a result 
of which Pandit Das could not become the leader 
of the Congress Parliamentary Committee in 
Odisha. 


The Opposite group of Nilakantha Das 
tried in all possible ways to snatch away the 
leadership of the party as well from Pandit Das 
and ultimately they came out victorious, when 
Harekrushna Mahtab defeated Pandit Nilakantha 
in the party election for Presidentship by thirteen 
to twelve votes in 1937.This event marked the 
beginning of the decline of influence of Nilakantha 
Das and that of the Satyabadi group in Odisha 
politics. 


This change in the leadership of the party 
was not a good sign for the future of the newly 
created province of Odisha. The Party stood 
sharply divided into three groups Pandit 


Nilakantha’s group with fifteen members, 
Harekrushna Mahtab’s group with fifteen 
members and the Socialists group with four 
members under Atal Bihari Achrya holding the 
balance. In this way the political scene in Odisha 
grew in an atmosphere of mutual suspicion and 
leg pulling ultimately leading to the second election 
to the Provincial Assembly. The second political 
controversy arose surrounding Nilakantha’s 
political career and his association with Netaji 
Subash Chandra Bose. 


During the Provincial election of 1946, 
Nilakantha Das was not accepted by the 
Congress in Odisha. He went against the interest 
of Congress Party and supported the coalition 
ministry of Krushna Chandra Gajapati. During the 
195 1election, he formed a separate Party called 
“Independent Janasangha’ and got elected himself 
as the leader of it with some followers into the 
Odisha Legislative Assembly, where he proved a 
very outstanding member in the opposition. 
Thereafter he rejoined the Congress Party. 


From 1957 to 1961, Nilakantha 
occupied the position of the Speaker of the Odisha 
Legislative Assembly. Unfortunately, he was not 
given a ticket by the Congress Party for the 
election of 1961. Nilakantha Das himself explains 
it as, “when living beings become old they 
automatically become unwanted and useless and 
most probably that is why the Congress Party 
did not care to make me a candidate”. In this 
way after 1961, Nilakantha Das retired from 
politics. 


Nilakantha Das was a versatile scholar 
and his contribution was so great for the 
development of Odia literature. He was a prolific 
Odia Writer. His book “Odia Sahityara Krama 
Parinam”’ is a critical study on the development 


of Odia literature and culture in a very unique and 
outstanding manner. His well known works on 
Poetry, are “Konarke” “Kharavela” “Pranayani” 
and “Dasanayak’’. His contributions on children’s 
literature are also worth-mentioning. His 
“Bhaktigatha” is a book of great value for recitation 
of children in Schools and Colleges. One of his 
popular Odia book entitled “Arjya Jeevan” was 
translated in 1926 by the eminent Hindi writer 
Jainendra Kumar who bagged the Jnanapeetha 
Award latter on for his creative writings. In this 
way, he published a large number of articles and 
books on a variety of topics like philosophy, 
culture, anthropology, religion, grammar etc. He 
is considered one of the earliest linguist experts 
of contemporary Odia language. 


He was also interested in journalism and 
left his permanent foot prints as a Journalist of 
repute. He edited the famous “Naba Bharat” from 
1933 to 1945. His periodic writings and editorial 
comments in daily ‘Naba Bharat’ were intended 
to develop a patriotic spirit among the Odias. He 
also edited ‘Seva’ and ‘Lokamata’. 


After retiring from the active politics, 
Nilakantha devoted his time for writing his 
autobiography which brought him the Central 
Sahitya Academy Award in 1963. In recognition 
of his literar attainments, the Utkal University 
conferred on him the Degree of D.Litt (Honoris 
Causa) in 1955 and while awarding the Degree 
Shri V.K. Krishna Menon said that by honouring 
Nilakantha the University was honouring itself. In 
the year 1957, the Government of India honoured 
Nilakantha by conferring on him the title of 
‘Padma Bhusan’. He was the first President of 
the Orissa Sahitya Academy in 1958. 


Though a strong supporter of Hinduism, 
Nilakantha was liberal in his religious outlook and 


had great respect for other religions. He was not 
a blind admirer or opponent of any religious faith 
and on him reason always played a greater role 
than emotion in shaping his philosophical ideas. 
Therefore he revolted against the age-old 
superstitions and rituals. His commentary on the 
Bhagabat Gita has a definite message so far as 
the field of philosophy of religion is concerned. 


Pandit Nilakantha Das by remaining 
active for more than half century in various fields 
breathed his last on 6" November 1967. The 
Swatantra Government of Singh Deo arranged 
for the last rites to be performed with full State 
honour. His death was a great loss not only for 
Odisha but for India as a whole. 
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Plant Trees, Save the Earth, Save Yourself 


‘A nation that destroys its soils destroys itself. 
Forests are the lungs of our land, purifying the air 
and giving fresh strength to our people.” 


- Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Trees have long been a subject of interest 
and a topic of discussion - and it’s no wonder; 
they represent life, growth, peace, and nature. 
Since the beginning of evolution, trees have been 
a symbol of wisdom, fertility, life, and culture 
across the world. Trees also give us hope and 
insight, and courage to persevere, even in the 
harshest conditions. Trees teach us to stay rooted 
while soaring to great heights. Because trees 
absorb and store CO, away from the atmosphere, 
forests form “carbon sinks”, trapping tons of 
carbon dioxide out of the atmosphere and 
protecting us from human-made climate change. 
Simply put, the more trees we plant, and the more 
we slow down and reverse deforestation, the 
greater the Earth’s ability to lock carbon out of 
the atmosphere and slow global warming. As ill 
luck would have it, deforestation and the burning 
of fossil fuels have caused an increase in carbon 
dioxide and other greenhouse gases that has 
caused the earth’s temperature to rise. This has 
led to more extreme and damaging weather, as 
well as the melting of polar ice caps at a greater 
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rate than ever recorded before. This human-made 
change in climate has implications for Arctic 
livelihoods, wildlife and for sea level, with 
significant consequences for low-lying land and 
islands and the people that live there. 


Ata time when greenhouse gases in the 
atmosphere are rising, temperatures are going up, 
springs are arriving earlier, ice sheets are melting, 
sea level is rising, patterns of rainfall and drought 
are changing, heat waves worsening, and oceans 
acidifying, our moral obligation to future 
generations and mother earth demands no less of 
us. Taking care of the earth is our utmost 
responsibility. If we want to leave behind a better 
world for our future generations, we can’t ignore 
the quality of the environment we leave for them. 
Planting a tree is a symbol of a looking-forward 
kind of action which, makes us think for the 
generations yet unborn. Let’s not forget - 
someone’s sitting in the shade today, because 
someone planted a tree a long time ago. We must 
also protect the forests for those, who can’t speak 
for themselves such as the birds, animals, fish and 
trees. A future without trees or vegetation would 
not only be scary, but deadly for all the living beings 
including mankind. Trees provide us with many 
benefits necessary for survival, including clean air, 
filtered water, shade, and food. They support the 


environment in various ways and without them; 
life on earth would be impossible. Trees exhale 
for us so that we can inhale them to stay alive. 
We plant trees, because they change lives. They 
provide food, forage for animals, and wood for 
fuel and construction. They increase agricultural 
yields, improve water infiltration and aquifer 
recharge, and protect soils from wind and water 
erosion. 


The World Bank estimates that forests 
contribute to the livelihoods of 1.6 billion people 
and that 60 million are totally dependent on forests. 
Agroforestry farming - using trees and forests 
helps to break the cycle of poverty and 
deforestation by meeting the need for timber and 
fuel wood, fruits and forest products, through 
sustainable planting and management of trees and 
forests. It also sustains forest ecosystems thereby 
encouraging the return of endangered species. 
Forests hold a huge number of plant species, 
which are a huge resource in terms of medicine 
and botanical knowledge. One in four ingredients 
in our medicine comes from rainforest plants. 
Forests and trees provide vital habitats for the 
majority of the world’s plant and animal species. 
Rainforests cover less than 2% of the earth’s total 
surface area and yet are home to 50% of the 
earth’s plants and animals. Healthy forests help 
absorb greenhouse gases and carbon emissions 
that are caused by human civilization and 
contribute to global climate change. 


Unfortunately, in spite of all these benefits, 
trees and plants are being burned, degraded and 
logged at astonishing rates. Eighty per cent of the 
world’s forests are already destroyed. 80,000 
Acres of forests disappear from the earth every 
day ! More than 50,000 square miles of forest 
are lost every year ! That’s equivalent to 48 
football fields every minute. Deforestation comes 


in many forms, including fires, clear-cutting for 
agriculture, ranching and development, 
unsustainable logging for timber, and degradation 
due to climate change. It is estimated that a third 
of the world’s arable land has been lost to 
deforestation since 1960.The world’s rainforests 
could completely vanish in a hundred years at the 
current rate of deforestation. Considering that 
about 80% of the world’s terrestrial biodiversity 
can be found in forests, deforestation puts at risk 
a majority of the earth’s biodiversity. 28,000 
species are expected to become extinct by the 
next 25 years due to deforestation. 


What you can do? Plant a tree. Save 
trees around you. Speak up to save a tree, rather 
than being a bystander. Form Planters’ Club. Tree 
by tree, you can make a difference. The type of 
tree you plant matters. Talk to an arborist about 
which species are native to your area and will 
eventually get big enough to clean the air and water. 
Small, ornamental trees won’t contribute much. 
Reduce paper and paper products use. Share 
your love for trees and forests with other people. 
Show that standing up for trees is something you 
believe in. Showing that you care about trees is a 
good way to help other people start taking action, 
too. Spread the word on social media. Last but 
not least, remember - He who plants a tree, plants 
a hope. You plant a tree for the future, not just for 
a photo shoot or for cheap publicity. Let’s 
promote and protect trees and forests, through 
sustainable community forestry projects and dry 
lands projects, in order to reduce deforestation, 
prevent extinction of species and promote 
biodiversity. 
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Archaeological Remains at Hariharpur 


Hariharpur once the royal capital of the illustrious 
Bhanja rulers of Mayurbhanj, is situated about 
15 kms from Baripada on the right bank of 
Budhabalanga river. The monuments and 
archaeological findings in and around the site 
whisper silently the glorious heritage of the bygone 
days. 


It was during the the rule of the Ganga 
king Bhanudeva III (1352-1378 A.D) that Firuz 
Shah Tughlug, Sultan of Delhi, invaded Odisha in 
the early part of 1361 A.D. and marched through 
Manbhum and Singhbhum towards Varanasi 
Kataka, the then capital of Odisha. In the course 
of the expedition, Khiching, the headquarters of 
the kings was ravaged by the Muslims and the 
temples and shrines were destroyed. This 
disaster seems to have led the Bhanjas to desert 
the ancestral capital,although actual transfer of 
headquarters could not be effected until 1400 
A.D. An old record bearing the genealogical 
account of of Mayurbhanj discovered in the house 
of Shyam Karan of Nayavasan by Nagendra 
Nath Vasu some time before 1911 A.D,reveals 
that Maharaja Harihar Bhanja founded a township 
in the saka year 1322, corresponding to 
A.D.1400, which was named after him as 
Hariharpur and was made the capital of his 
kingdom. 


Balabhadra Ghadai 


Odisha alongwith Mayurbhanj was 
occupied by the Afghans of Bengal in 1568 A.D. 
The Mughal Emperor Akbar made preparations 
to conquer Bengal and Odisha and after the death 
of Sultan Sulaiman Karrani, regular war took 
place between the Mughal and the Afghan 
powers. Daud Khan, the young and impetuous 
Sultan of Bengal was defeated in 1574 A.D. and 
fled away to Hariharpur, where he took shelter 
for sometime in February 1575 A.D.Baidyanath 
Bhanja, the then ruler of Mayurbhanj retreated 
from Hariharpur and stayed with his family at 
Rajagada,a place about 3 miles away from 
Hariharpur. Daud Khan was defeated at Tukaroi 
along the Suvarnarekha river on 3"! March 1575 
A.D. by the Mughal generals Munim Khan and 
Todarmal. He was killed in the battle of Rajmahal 
in 1576A.D. after which the Mughals occupied 
Hariharpur alongwith Bengal and Odisha. Raja 
Baidyanath Bhanja acknowledged the Mughal 
overlordship and ruled his territory peacefully till 
his death in 1600 A.D. After the death of Maharaja 
Baidyanath Bhanja the Bhanja rulers reigned in 
peace and prosperity for about a century. 


The reign of Alivardi Khan, the Nawab 
of Bengal was one of the constant threats of 
invasion against Mayurbhanj. Alivardi Khan 
behaved with great cruelty against the people of 


Mayurbhanj and their ruler. The countryside was 
plundered and innocent people put to death. This 
compelled the Raja to transfer his capital from 
Hariharpur. The ruthless depredations of the 
Maratha army to extort tributes from the Raja 
was also responsible for the transfer of the capital. 
Raja Damodar Bhanja was forced to run away 
with his queen and daughters to the recesses of 
the hill. The city was devastated by the Marathas. 
They destroyed the fine and picturesque palace 
of Hariharpur and the city became desolate. They 
did not even spare the temples and the shrines. 
What was once upon a time a prosperous 
township studded with beautiful monuments and 
palaces lost its splendour for ever and was turned 
into ruins. This happened some time in 1791-92 
A.D. 


The depredations of the Marathas 
continued in the time of Rani Sumitra 
Bhanja(1796-1811) till the advent of the East 
India Company in 1803.Though government 
records mention Hariharpur kila as the abode 
of the Rani, she was actually not operating from 
there. During that time Baripada emerged as the 
new seat of Government. 


Hariharpur was the stronghold of 
Vaishnavism. It has been referred to in the Gaudiya 
Vaishnavite literature since Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu had passed through this place on 
his way to Puri in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. The Kadacha of Govinda Dasa has 
made copious reference to this fact. He writes: 


“Next day we reached Suvarnarekha 
and were glad to see Raghunatha Dasa there. 
We started thence for Hariharpur where 
Nemai (Sri Chaitanya) chanted the name of 
Hari in ecstasy, and while dancing became 
unconscious and fell on the ground.” 


The Bhanja rulers were the followers of 
Shaktism. But in the later part of the sixteenth 
century Vaishnavism was propagated by 
Rasikananda, a prominent disciple of 
Srichaitanya in Mayurbhanj. He met Baidyanath 
Bhanja at Rajagada near Hariharpur, because the 
Raja’s palace was under the occupation of Daud 
Khan. Baidyanath Bhanja along with his two 
brothers received Rasikananda and and accepted 
the gospel of Sri Chaitanya preached by the 
Vaishnavite Saint. Rasikananda became their 
spiritual guide and the Bhanjas thereafter started 
espousing the cause of Bhakti cult. As a mark of 
profound respect for his guru, Baidyanath 
Bhanja constructed the beautiful monument of 
Rasikaraya at Hariharpur. The temple was made 
of burnt bricks in Gaudiya style with decorative 
designs on the outer surface. It was a unique 
shrine built by the Bhanja king as the architecture 
of the temple had no parallel in Odisha. 
Baidyanath Bhanja was also the builder of the 
famous Jagannath temple at Baripada. During the 
century that followed the death of Baidyanath 
Bhanja, a few more Vaishnavite shrines were 
erected in and around the capital. These were: 
Radhamohan and Lakshmi-Narayan temples at 
Hariharpur and the Gundicha temple at 
Brundabanpur Sasana, adjacent to it. 


Hariharpur is famous for its archaeological 
treasure. It was inthe year 1906 A.D. that the 
ruined Hariharpur was visited by the eminent 
archaeologist N. N. Vasu who observed the 
eastern side of the fort measuring 1091 feet, 
western side 102 feet, northern side 652 feet 
and southern side 686 feet. On the southeast 
corner of this area stood the beautiful temple of 
Rasikaraya covered with trees. This brick temple 
had still retained some of its decorative 
embellishments and representations of stories from 


Hindu mythology notwithstanding its damaged 
condition. This was a rare brick temple of 
Gaudiya style having no match in artistic 
excellence elsewhere in Odisha. 


In the opposite direction and a little to 
the north of the courtyard of the Rasikaraya temple 
lies the Ranihamsapurar (the inner apartment of 
queen). It is the south-western portion of the 
building and consists of the seraglio with adjoining 
bathrooms. In the east of this and on the north of 
the courtyard of Rasikaraya temple once stood 
the Durbar hall and retiring chamber studded in 
front by sculptured stone columns and arches of 
fine designs. 


The Radhamohan temple stood to the 
north-west of the palace. It is a plain rectangular 
structure made of bricks and plastered with lime. 
Its architecture was designed in such a way to 
separate sanctuary from the outer hall by a 
perpendicular wall. Its workmanship is inferior to 
that of Rasikaraya temple. The paintings on the 
wall of the Natamandira represented Hindu 
deities, but they were defaced. However, inside 
the niches the picture of Vamana, Matsya and 
Jagannath, etc. were still there. The builder of the 
temple was Raja Vira Vikramaditya Bhanja. 


Another temple of Jagannath at a 
distance of 270 feet to the south-west of the 
Rasikaraya temple stood outside the fort area. 


The original temple of Jagannath was shifted to 
the nearby village, Pratappur. According to local 
tradition the builder of this temple was Harihar 
Bhanya, the founder of the capital city. The temple 
too represented Gaudiya tradition and was 
decorated with paintings in beautiful colours. 


Apart from the above-mentioned 
monuments from the ruins of Hariharpur a stone 
image of Mahisasuramarddini of great artistic 
value has been recovered. Another image 
discovered there represented Kotasini or 
Kotavasini, which N.N. Vasu presumed to be the 
presiding deity of the fort. He observed traces of 
Buddhism in the iconographical features of this 
image. 


Taking into account the archaeological 
and sculptural remains in and around Hariharpur, 
it can be safely concluded that this historic site 
flourished as a centre of religion and culture under 
the rule of the Bhanjas of Mayurbhanj. Further 
research on the archaeological vestiges of 
Hariharpur may throw new light on the great 
heritage of this region. 


Balabhadra Ghadai, Principal, M. K. College, Khiching, 
Mayurbhanj. 


Nilakanthesvara Temple at Matiapara : 
A Study on Art and Architecture 


Introduction 


The temple of Nilakanthesvara is one of 
the important Pancha Mahadeva shrines of 
Purusottama Kshetra in Odisha. It is situated on 
the bank of Indradyumna tank, which is about 
400 meters to the north east of the Gundicha 
temple of Puri. Skanda Purana writes that at the 
top portion of Shankha Kshetra, Nilakantha 
Mahadeva shrine is situated.' On the basis of 
tradition , a few scholar 
has referred that once 
Lord Shiva took poison 
to protect the world 
which came out from the 
Churning of the Ocean 
by both Devata and 
Asura. From that day, his 
name became famous as 
Nilakantha.?__ This 
Nilakantha Shiva is one 
of the eight guardian 
Sambhus of the kshetra of Purusottama.? It is a 
very small temple, which consists of three 
structures such as Vimana, Jagamohana and 
Natamandapa. All the structures of the temple 
are built in sandstones. They are also thickly 
plastered with lime mortar. The temple faces to 
east. Here a modest attempt has been made to 
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highlight the detailed art and architecture of the 
temple of Nilakanthesvara of Matiapara. 


Art and Architecture of Nilakanthesvara 
temple 


Vimana 


The Vimana of the Nilakanthesvara 
temple is a pidha deula and its height is about 17 
feet from the ground of the temple.* Now it is 12 
feet high from the 
surface of the temple 
complex. The structure 
_ of the Vimana has three 
| parts viz bada, gandi 
and mastaka. The base 
of the bada is square of 
12 feet. The bada has 
four component parts, 
which are plain and 
simple. 


Parsvadevatas: 


The central niches of the three sides of 
the bada are housed with parsvadevata images 
of Ganesa, Karttikeya and Shiva-Parvati. The 
image of Ganesa is the parsvadevata of the 
southern side. The four handed small image of 
Ganesa has been installed on the plain pedestal. 
His four hands hold broken tusk, rosary, parasu 


(hatchet) and a pot of Ladus. The image is about 
1 foot in height. Mouse, the mount of the deity is 
installed on the right side of the deity. The image 
of Karttikeya is the parsvadevata of the western 
side. His three hands exhibit trident, rooster cock, 
dambaru and another hand is engaged in feeding 
the peacock, which is carved on the right of the 
pedestal. A standing figure of Devasena is lifting 
the legs of the cock and it is carved on the left 
side of the Karttikeya image. Shiva—Parvati is the 
parsvadevata of the northern side of the bada. 
There is a shrine of pidha order built in front of 
the Shiva-Parvati images. The image of Shiva is 
in seated posture installed on the plain pedestal. 
Devi Parvati is carved seated on the left lap of 
Lord Siva. They display usual attributes in their 
hands with respective gestures. Lion , the 
conventional mount of Devi Parvati has been 
installed on the square sized pedestal of one 
foot high. 


The bada of the Vimana is surmounted 
by the pyramidal superstructure and it consists of 
five pidhas. Tankus are designed in the sides of 
each pidha. Dopichha lions and Deula Charini 
figures are completely absent in their respective 
places. 


The mastaka of the Vimana consists of 
beki, amalaka sila, khapuri, kalasa, ayudha 
(trident) and dhvaja. 


Shivalinga within Shaktipitha is 
worshipped in the sanctum as the presiding deity 
of the temple. Here Shivalinga is not visible to 
outwards and it is installed about one foot below 
the Shaktipitha of the sanctum. There is an image 
of Narayana kept on the back wall of the sanctum. 
The four handed Narayana image is carved ona 
single slab. He holds Chakra in upper right hand, 
varada mudra in lower right hand, conch in 
upper left hand and gada in left lower hand. Two 


female attendant figures are flanked on either 
side of the deity. Two flying apsara figures are 
carved on the both side top corners of the slab. 
The backside of the head of Narayana image is 
finely decorated with the trefoil makara—headed 
arch crowned by the kirtimukha motif. Garuda, 
the mount of the deity is installed on the pedestal. 
The inner walls of the sanctum are completely 
undecorated. The floor of the sanctum is about 
five feet below from the surface of the temple 
complex. 


Jagamohana or Mukhasala 


The Jaghamohana of the Nilakanthesvara 
temple is a pidha deula and its height is about 15 
feet from the surface of the temple complex.’ It is 
erected on the platform of one foot high. The bada 
is panchanga type i.e. having fivefold divisions 
viz. pabhaga, talajangha, bandhana, upper 
jangha and baranda. All the component parts 
of the bada are bereft of decorative elements. 
The bada of the Jagamohana is surmounted by 
the pyramidal superstructure. It consists of four 
pidhas. Tankus are fixed in all side pidhas of the 
gandi. 


The mastaka of the Jagamohana consists 
of kalasa, ayudha (trident) and dhvaja only, so 
all the elements of mastaka are not found. 


The inner walls of the Jagamohana are 
completely undecorated. There is a Sivalinga 
within Shaktipitha kept on the north-west corner 
of the inner mukhasala. 


The Jagamohana has one doorway 
towards the Natamandapa. The figures of Nandi 
and Bhrungi carved on either side doorframe of 
the mukhasala. They are acting as the traditional 
dvarapalas of the temple. Rahu-head is carved 
on the middle portion of the doorway lintel. The 
Navagrahas are carved on the architrave above 


the doorway lintel. They are all in seated postures 
with respective attributes in hands. 


Natamandapa 


The Natamandapa of the Nilakanthesvara 
temple is a pidha deula and its height is about 20 
feet from the surface of the temple complex. ° The 
plan of the structure is rectangular and it measures 
approximately 30 feet in length and 20 feet in width 
respectively. The bada is panchanga type and 
all the component parts of it are devoid of 
decorative ornamentation. The bada of the 
Natamandapa is surmounted by the pyramidal 
superstructure and it consists of three pidhas. The 
upper pidha of the gandi contains a kalasa in 
which a trident is inserted. Two lions have been 
projected on the northern and southern sides of 
the kalasa respectively. 


The inner walls of the Natamandapa are 
finely depicted with paintings of Dasamahavidya 
figures such as Shyamakali, Ugratara, Sodasi, 
Bhubanesvari, Mahavidya, Chinnamasta, 
Dhumavati, Matangi, Kamala and Bagala. Besides 
these (Dasamahavidya figures), there is a painting 
of ten armed Banambara Shiva found from the 
southern side inner wall of the Natamandapa. 
These paintings are excellently executed by the 
local artists of Puri. All the above figures are 
depicted in the traditional Patta Style paintings of 
Odisha. 


The western inner wall of the 
Natamandapa contains an image of Ganesa in its 
niche. He holds broken tusk, rosary, parasu 
(hatchet) and a pot of /adus in his four hands. 
There is a bull pillar noticed in the floor of the 
Natamandapa. The recumbent bull has been kept 
on the circular pillar of 4 feet high. 


There are other two small sculptures of 
Sarasvati and Lakshmi-Narayana found from the 
close of the inner western wall of the 


Natamandapa. Image of Jagannatha is installed 
on the south-west corner of the Natamandapa. 
In the Natamandapa an image of Kali (3 feet high) 
is installed in front of Siva. 7 


The Natamandapa has three doorways 
on the eastern side and one doorway on the north. 
The doorframes of the eastern side main doorway 
are devoid of any ornate device. The Navagraha 
figures are only carved on the architrave above 
the doorway lintel of the main doorway. They are 
all in seated postures with usual attributes in hands. 


There is only a boundary wall on the 
eastern (front) side of the temple complex. Other 
three sides are not enclosed by walls. The height 
of the eastern side boundary wall is about 8 feet 
from the surface of the temple complex. This wall 
is built in both sandstones and bricks. 


Two huge jhapa simhas are projected 
on both sides ground of the main gate (eastern 
side). They are acting as the gate keepers of the 
temple complex. 


Date of the Temple 


There is no authentic historical record with 
regard to the exact date of the construction period 
of the Nilakanthesvara temple of Matiapara. The 
architectural features of the temple indicate that it 
was built after the construction of the present 
Jagannatha temple of Puri. According to 
Jagabandhu Padhi, Nilakanthesvara and Kapala 
Mocana temples must have belonged to the same 
period though the respective temples do not bear 
the characteristics of Somavamsi architecture.* 
H.S. Pattanaik opines that the temple of 
Nilakantha is a later structure and contains, in its 
present form, very little signs of great antiquity.” 
B.K.Ratha has said that the temple of 
Nilakanthesvara was constructed in the 15th 
century A.D.'° On the basis of the architectural 


features, the construction period of the present 
Nilakanthesvara temple can be tentatively 
assigned to the 2nd half of the 15th century A.D. 
Most probably, the temple was built by the 
Suryavamsi ruler of Odisha. 


The temple of Nilakanthesvara is being 
managed by a local committee of Puri town. 


Conclusion 


Thus it is known from the above 
discussion that all the structures of the 
Nilakanthesvara temple are completely plastered 
with modern mortar. The parsvadevata images 
of Ganesa, Karttikeya and Siva—Parvati may be 
assignable to the medieval period by considering 
their iconographic features. The four-handed 
Narayana image noticed in the sanctum of the 
temple suggests that the image might have been 
brought from adjacent Vaishnavite shrine of Puri 
town. Although the architectural features of the 
Nilakanthesvara temple is not so important but 
from the religious point of view, this temple has 
same sanctity like other Saiva temples such as 
Lokanatha, Yamesvara, Markandesvara, Kapala- 
Mochana of Puri town. Those devotees who visit 
Lord Jagannath temple and Gundicha temple of 
Puri, they also do visit Nilakanthesvara temple 
site. So, considering the religious aspect, 


Nilakanthesvara temple is regarded as one of the 
Pancha Mahadeva shrines of Puri town in Odisha. 
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Lessons on the Bhagavad Gita 


Prabhudutt Dash 


Happiness or grief, pleasure or pain, 

success or failure, praise or condemnation. 
Maintain your poise, equilibrium and moderation. 
Uphold honesty, truth and purity. 

Nurture faith, dedication and serenity. 


Desire, anger and greed lead us to damnation Illusion, pride and envy 
pave the way for destruction. 

Fear, violence and animality sap our growth and vitality. 

Restlessness, corruption and sin affect our virtue and morality. 


Mind is at the root of all evil and bondage. 

It is possible to control it with honest effort and courage. 
Dismantle your doubt and suspicion with intelligence. 

Work incessantly without thinking about the results with diligence. 


Cherish the immortal virtues of kindness and love, care and affection. 
Spread the message of friendship, amity and cultivate devotion. 

Be pious and regulated and choose heaven and not hell. 

Surrender at the Lotus feet of the Lord for bliss eternal. 


Prabhudutt Dash, Plot No: 307, Haladipadia, Sarala Nagar, Laxmisagar, 
Bhubaneswar- 751006, Email: prabhuduttdash@gmail.com. 


The Concept of Kriyayoga 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Kriyayoga is an ancient empirical science of 
spirituality. It is the synthesis and essence of all 
yogic techniques. It is an easy, simple, sure and 
scientific spiritual practice. It is the highway of all 
religions. The Sanskrit root of Kriya is kri, to 
do, to act, react and think and ya means the 
indwelling Self. Kriyayoga is union with the 
Infinite through a certain action. To realize the 
indwelling Selfin every action, deed, thought and 
reaction is Arivayoga. It is simply based on the 
regulation of the breath. 


It is the most ancient system of yoga 
which is mentioned in Rigveda Bhasya, 
Mundaka_ Upanishad, 
Upanishad, Amrita Bindu Upanishad, 
Yogachudamani Upanishad, Yogasutra of 
Patanjali, Advatma Ramayana, Yoga Vasistha, 
Srimad Bhagabatam, Srimad Bhagavat Gita, 
Mahabharata, Brahmasutra, Shiva Purana 
and Agni Purana. It is also the most ancient 
and scientific technique of meditation. There are 
various references to Arivayoga and its techniques 
are narrated in Vedic, Tantric, Puranic and 
historical books. 


Svetasvatara 
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Kriyayoga is an advanced technique 
which is geared for the awakening of the chakras 
(psychic centres) and the creative energy in the 
form of inherent Aundalini which lies dormant in 
every individual. Kriyayoga is meant to 
understand and awaken the faculties of psyche, 
the deeper mind which is beyond the range of 
human perception at present, the so called sixth 
sense (intuition). Here we act from centres within 
our personality which control the pranas, the 
evolution of consciousness and the manifest and 
expression of the external mind. The whole 
practice of Ariyayoga is based on the evolution 
of energy and matter. 


Kriyayoga is not a practice of 
concentration. It is a practice in which we are 
mobilizing the untapped forces in our body. The 
word kriya means mobilization. Krivayoga has 
a very little to do with concentration. In krivayoga 
brain waves work on beta and theta patterns. The 
awakening of Sushumna is the major factor related 
to kriyayoga. It should be considered as a 
method of awakening, not as a method leading to 
auto-hypnosis. 


Il. DEFINITION 


Maharshi Patanjali has given the clear 
definitions of kriyayoga in his treatise Patanjali 
Yogasutra. 


Tapah svadhyaya isvarapranidhanani 
kriyayogah || 


Austerity or penance (tapas), study of 
scriptures and chanting of mantras (svadhyaya) 
and devotion to the Supreme Lord (U/svara 
pranidhana) are kriyayoga. (Patanjali 
Yogasutra II/1). 


Sauca santosa tapah svadhyaya 
isvarapranidhanani niyama || 


Cleanliness (sauca), contentment 
(santosa), austerity or penance (tapas), study 
and recitation of sacred scriptures (svadhyaya), 
and devotion (pranidhana) to the Supreme Lord 
(Isvara) are the five nivamas or observances. 
(Patanjali Yogasutra II/32). 


SAYINGS OF MASTERS OF KRIYAYOGA 
Lahiri Mahasaya 


Naturally becoming established in the true 
nature of God and offering all the activities to God 
is Kriyayoga. 


Swami Sriyukteswar Giri 


Kriyayoga is an instrument through which 
human evolution can be quickened. The ancient 
yogis discovered that the secret of cosmic 
consciousness is intimately linked with breath 
mastery. 


Paramahamsa Yogananda 


Kriyayoga is union (yoga) with the 
Infinite through a certain action or rite. “A yogi 
who faithfully follows its technique is gradually 
freed from karma or the universal chain of 
causation. 


He expressed krivayoga as a psycho 
physiological method by which human blood is 
decarbonized and recharged with oxygen. The 
atoms of this extra oxygen are transmuted in to 
life currents to rejuvenate the brain and spinal 
centres. By stopping the accumulation of venous 
blood, the yogi is able to lessen or prevent the 
decay of tissues. 


Paramahamsa Hariharananda 


Kriyayoga is the quickest means to 
success. The specialty of the Arivayoga technique 
is that it effects simultaneous development of body, 
mind and soul in the shortest possible time. 


Breath-control is Self-control, Breath- 
mastery is Self-mastery, and Breathlessness is 
Deathlessness. 


I. IMPORTANCE 


The Mundaka Upanishad says among 
the ones, who have realized God, the Kriyavan 
(practitioner of krivayoga) is the best. 


When kriyvayoga is the practice, 
Bhagavad Gita is its theory. The Lord Krishna 
says- 


Tapasvivyo’dhiko yogi jnanibhyo’pi 
mato’dhiko | 


Karmibhyascadhiko yogi tasmad yogi 
bhavarjuna || 


The yogi is superior to the ascetics and 
even superior to men of knowledge of scriptures; 
he is also superior to men of action; therefore, be 
a yogi, O Arjuna. (Bhagavad Gita 6/46). 


IV. PURPOSE OF KRIYAYOGA 


Purpose of kriyayoga is to create a higher quality 
of awareness. 


V. PRIOR PRACTICES OF KRIYAYOGA 


Before we learn to practice Krivayoga, 
it is important that we first develop the ability to 
visualize and to concentrate and that we know 
about location of the chakras along with the body. 
In order to practice kriyayoga, it is necessary to 
have perfection and mastery over the practices 
of pratvahara and dharana which will help 
prepare the mind and awareness for the 
experiences we might have at the time of 
kriyayoga. Prior to the practice of Kriyayoga, 
there has to be mastery over Hathayoga and 
Shatkarma. One must be able to practice the 
techniques of Rajayoga before practicing 
Kriyayoga practices. Unless and until we 
understand the process of Hathayoga and 
Rajayoga it is not advisable to go deeply into the 
Kriyayoga practices. 


VI. KRIYAYOGA PRACTICES 


Krivayoga practices are divided into 
three groups — pratyahara practices, dharana 
practices and dhyana practices. 


Kriya practices are done by 
Vipareetakarani, Siddhasana/Siddhayoni 
asana, Uttanapadasana, Bhadrasana, 
Padmasana, Ujjayi pranayama, 
Moolabandha, Uddiyana bandha, Jalandhara 
bandha, Shambhavi mudra, Shanmukhi 
mudra, Vajroli/Sahajoli mudra, Khechari 
mudra, Unmani mudra, Nasikagra dristi and 


Ajapa japa. 


There are certain practices of kriyayoga 
which involve external consciousness and internal 
awareness. The front of the body represents 
external consciousness something which we can 
perceive. The back of the body symbolically 
represents the inner state of consciousness which 
we cannot perceive but which we know there. 
Physically we cannot see our back; we can see 
the trunk, stomach, the whole front of the body 
and so it is with visualization. When we try to 
observe something mentally, it is seen in the space 
between the eye brows 1.e. in the front part of the 
body. In order to experience both states there 
are certain practices where the awareness travels 
up (arohan) the front of the body and down 
through the spine (avarohan), then again up in 
the front of the body and down through the spine 
creating figure eight. This is mental training for 
becoming aware of the external and internal 
experiences at the same time. The mind should 
be conditioned to observe both the state of 
extroversion and introversion. 


VII. BENEFITS 
HEALTH BENEFITS 


It magnetizes each and every cells of the 
body. It rejuvenates and regenerates millions of 
cells. The pure oxygen inhaled and utilized during 
this process purifies the inner mechanism of the 
body, activates the systems. The practitioner 
neutralizes both the inhaling and outgoing breaths 
and thus releases the life force from the heart and 
brings it under its control. By neutralizing decay 
and growth, he/she learns life control. It develops 
strength and youth of the body. It keeps our body 
sound and beautiful and lustrous and we will live 
long with sound health. It increases the memory, 
patience and brilliance of mind. It purifies the 
body, mind, intellect and life. It helps to develop 


healthy brains, keen minds and prompt 
understanding. It is a vitalizing process. It clears 
and stimulates the brain and gives strength. 


The ancient yogis wrote: “Kriyayoga 
cures and prevents many unknown and fatal 
diseases, increases the digestive and assimilating 
power which confers a beautiful, lustrous and slim 
body until death. It prevents premature old age 
and death, giving a long and healthy life. By 
practice of Ariyayoga the entire human system 
is magnetized and energized ina very short time. 
All the internal organs like liver, pancreas, spleen, 
glands like thyroid, pituitary and pineal are 
activated. They secret hormones and enzymes 
properly to keep the body healthy. There will be 
sufficient blood circulation in the brain and spine 
for balanced supply of oxygen to every remote 
part of the body. All the systems of the body 
become active and efficient. 


INTELECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Kriyayoga makes one simple, pure, 
perfect, humble and constantly alert. One gets 
promptness, ready wit, fitness to cope with any 
situation or circumstance and positive thinking. 
One will not get easily tired and the memory will 
increase. One’s own power of understanding will 
increase, so also the power to take decision ina 
critical situation. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


By practice of kriyayoga, one will be 
free from all negative qualities of human life. 
Friendship and love will flourish. One’s 
appearance will be loving, pleasant, convincing 
and divine. One will have a sweet and balanced 
talk. One will get immense mental, intellectual and 
spiritual energy. Krivayoga brings change in the 


entire human personality, making one free from 
falsehood and all negatives and constantly 
absorbed in truth and divinity. Often in 
krivayoga, we counter psychic experiences 
which alter our perception of the body and which 
change our behavior, affect our emotions and 
make us more sensitive. 


MIND CONTROL 


It controls the mind directly through the 
life force (prana). Breath influences mind and 
vice-versa. Kriyayoga is based on a scientific 
breathing that pacifies the mind, slows the 
breathing process and makes the breath flow 
inside the nostrils instead of outside. 


By the practice of kriyayoga the mind 
becomes calm and quiet ina short time. The man 
becomes free from anxiety, stress and strain of 
life. Many psychosomatic diseases can be 
avoided. It enables us to experience the 
movement sensations; sound vibration and light 
flash of divine inside our bodies and helps elevate 
the mind into supra-mental consciousness. It 
quickly controls our five sense organs. The breath 
control mentioned in kriyayoga restores lost 
equilibrium. 


SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


Samadhi-bhavanartha klesa tanu- 
karanarthascha || 


In Yogasutra of Patanjali two benefits 
of kriyayoga are described — 1) it facilitates 
Samadhi (vrittilessness of chitta), 2) it minimizes 
or eliminates the A/eshas (miseries). ((Patanjali 
Yogasutra II/2). 


Kriyayoga simultaneously develops 
body, mind, intellect and soul. It is a very effective 


shortcut technique to God-realization. It is the 
quickest means of spiritual success. It enlarges 
and transcends the consciousness. By practice 
of krivayoga techniques we will get constant 
alertness of the inner self. It magnetizes the spine 
and changes the life force in to divine force. It 
gives immediate result, direct perception of truth. 
It brings peace and harmony in each individual 
that helps him to live in empathy with others in the 
society. It brings peaceful coexistence between 
man and nature. It enables constant soul- 
awareness, in every breath, thought and moment. 
It quickens spiritual evolution and takes one to 
the door of spiritual realization in a short time. 
Krivayoga meditation enables one to feel that 
God and His creation are one. One who practices 
it gets constant happiness, peace, bliss and joy. 
By practicing Arivayoga, one can experience the 
Anandamaya Kosa. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


By practice of kriyayoga, the body and 
mind remain disease free, enabling one to live a 
complete life span of hundred years, as declared 
in the Isha Upanishad. 


Jijiviset satam samah | (2) 


Through the life of moderation and regular 
practice of kriyayoga one can enjoy the beauty 
of human life. 


Dr. Saroj Kumar Sahu, BAMS, PGBDDHM, MDHCYS, 
PHD (YOGA), AYUSH Medical Officer (NHM) & Guest 
Assistant Professor (Yoga), Khajuriakata, Balimi, Dist- 
Dhenkanal — 759020. 


The Verandas of Kala Bhoomi 


Odisha always deserved a spiffy crafts museum 
and Kala Bhoom1 is the one. Spacious and breezy, 
the infrastructure is smartly designed to showcase 
the typical Odia social infrastructure with an 
‘agana’ (courtyard), tulasi chauraha (tulsi plant 
kept in the courtyard and revered), a baula 


Charudutta Panigrahi 


It is almost like revisiting the family album. Kala 
Bhoomi transported me to the ‘nostalgia of last 
mile creativity’ in Odisha. Where all this had begun 
or begin, the genesis of Odia identity. A visit to 
Kala Bhoomi should be a permanent fixture for 


tree or a neem tree in the middle of the 
courtyard and the walls coloured in mud/ 
clay colour (light brown) with brown tiles 
roofing. The entire ensemble is in brown, 
different shades of brown. What is striking 
is the combination of verandas and the 


courtyards. 


Each section of the museum opens 
up to a wide, spartan veranda. The stretch 
of the veranda mirrors the pan of the open 
mindedness of the Odia craftsmen. Odisha § 
craft has unique character — subtle and yet 
colourful, distinct and yet inclusive. The 
saree motifs, the tribal metal implements, 
the stonework, as examples, are delicately 
designed. Kala Bhoomi, literally translated 
to Craft Land in English is unparallel in the 
eastern part of India and is among the top bracket 
in India. 


Museum is not a place to horde or stash 
crafts. It is a crucial tour down the legacy route. 


Kala Bhoomi 
} 
* The Soul of India 
shines through 
the Skilful Hands af Qdisha” 


school students and college students, from all over 
the state and outside too. The management of Kala 
Bhoomi should use ICTs (Information & 
Communication Technologies) to showcase the 


centre in social media and to reach to the younger 
population. I remember going to Nandan Kanan 
on school trips were exciting and educative. Kala 
Bhoomi has a café which can cater to the crowds 
and make the outing interesting. The café can be 
a good hangout. I have not seen Kala Bhoomi 
during functions, but it is an ideal place to hold 
crafts related gigs, events, workshops, 
residencies, talks and soirees. Networking with 
the embassies of countries like France, Austria, 
Japan, US, UK, Indonesia would be beneficial 
to the entire art community of Odisha and India. 


Presentation of crafts is important than 
the population of crafts, is what I believe in. It is 
not only the number of artefacts or the collection 
which is important but also the way they are 
spread. Kala Bhoomi has used space rationally 
with scope for further expansion, ifneed be. That 
shows. 


Odisha craft has strong regional 
symbiosis and the influence of South Asian motifs, 
hues, characters is well known and warrants 
detailed display and propagation. There can not 
bea more appropriate platform than Kala Bhoomi 
to do this. Space could be dedicated toa R&D 
centre inside Kala Bhoomi where the students/ 
artists could spend time researching, learning and 
promoting the “international connect’ of Odia craft. 
This could bea specialised residency programme. 
This would add the contemporary global vein to 
Odia dexterity. Odisha needs to promote art and 


crafts in arehashed style. Kala Bhoomi has the 
panache to take us back to the future. The 
bandwidth needs to be built. The civil society 
organisations of Odisha should lend hand to the 
management of Kala Bhoomi. In many ways Kala 
Bhoomi can contribute to the ‘Look East’ policy 
of the governments. 


Iam not talking about the collection and 
display at the centre because this would keep 
changing keeping in view the thematic changes, 
trends, the variety, the produces etc. But having 
such a dedicated, modern centre for art and crafts 
is initselfan achievement. 


It is our responsibility to strengthen the 
centre, its outreach and its effectiveness. For the 
verandas of Kala Bhoomi would be the new space 
for Odia aesthetics to flower. Verandas open mind 
spaces, and verandas breed comity, the epicentre 
of Odisha’s soft power. 


After all ‘danda pinda’, terraces and 
‘baranda’ (from veranda in English) is the Odia 
ground zero. 


The stone at Kala Bhoomi, so 
appropriately tells you that ‘the soul of India shines 
through the skilful hands of Odisha.” So true. 


Charudutta Panigrahi, Bhubaneswar. 


Subarnapur - A Cultural Throwback 


The story of Subarnapur is so fascinating that, no 
matter how much has been written already, there 
is scope for more. Not everything on Subarnapur 
could be said and written about. Enriched with 
remnant of stone Age, settlements of primitive 
tribes, megalithic monuments, ancient pottery, old 
coins, architecture and sculpture of Buddhist Vihar 
and Hindu Temples, Subarnapur showcases a 
unique growth of history and culture. 


Perhaps, Sonepur assumed the name of 
Subarnapur in tune with India’s movement to 
reclaim local place names. Elsewhere the 
movement has spread to cover knowledge and 
history with little local inputs than at Subarnapur 
in Odisha. Epigraphic records combined with 
authentic information enable us to shift through 
decades of misinformation and learn the truth 
about Subarnapur. We know examples of time’s 
ruthlessness in pushing places into a total oblivion. 
For centuries men were ignorant of Subarnapur 
except a legendary account of the rain of ‘gold’ 
during the enshrinement of lord Subarnapur Siva 
at Sonepur (Subarnapur). Gold particles are 
noticed in the sand of the river at Sonepur 
(Subarnapur). Some are inclined to believe that 
the name Subarnapur is derived from the name 
of the lord Subamameru Siva. These were enough 
for its passionate inhabitant to glorify Sonepur as 
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a city of gold or Subarnapur. Discovery of few 
copper plate grants, containing the description of 
the location of Subarnapur in the close proximity 
of the confluence of the river Mahanadi and the 
river Tel revealed the truth of the legendry 
Subarnapur. 


PRE- HISTORIC SUBARNAPUR 


Unknowingly I stepped in to few camp sites of 
pre-historic men in the close vicinity of 
Subarnapur, located at the confluence of the river 
Mahanadi and Tel. Exposer of pebbles with 
edges, microliths and remains of chipping 
operation to fashion stone tools came to my notice 
on the murum layer along the nullahs. Finds of 
worn out and broken tools in between the sites 
lead me to believe that I was trekking along the 
path of pre-historic men of Subarnapur. Starting 
from the Baiganajori nullah near the village 
Baiganajori, I moved to Chhelia Dunguri and 
finally reached at Ratakhandi. Two more sites 
came to my notice on the left bank of the river 
Mahanadi viz Hikudi and Paikpalli pabli. Spurred 
by these finds, I expanded the area of survey, 
leaving the terrain of river valley and exploring 
the banks of river phase of fashioning stone tools 
were noticed in a number of ancient sites. The 
other sites are Deuli, Banjujor Mouthh, Badhalla 


and Kapasira along the left bank of the river 
Mahanadi. Along the right bank of the river 
Mahanadi sites have been noticed at 
Kurumpaadar. Kullipalli and Halidipalli located 
on the left bank of the river Tel contain exposure 
of stone tools. Stone tools have been also 
collected from Nimkudi near Manamunda. The 
site is located on the right bank of the river Tel. 
Hikudi contained relatively more polished axes 
and mace heads. Various types of axes such as: 
(1) Pecked and edge ground, (2) Fully ground, 
(3) triangular, round and pointed butt and 
(4) Broad edge and splayed edge have been 
collected from the site mentioned above. The 
findings suggest effort for refocusing on the Stone 
Age culture of Subarnapur. 


Its river banks have yielded the evidence 
of different typologies of lithic cultural remains, 
which indicate their antiquity for thousands of 
years. Dr. K.C. Tripathy has collected lithic 
implements of pre-historic men from Manamunda, 
Haldiapalli Khan and Ghatkaintara. His collection 
includes chopper-biface-flake, flake blades and 
short blades which roughly correspond to the 
early, middle and last Stone Age culture of the 
Abbevillio-Acheulian tradition. Dr. S.B Ota of 
Deccan college has found the tools of Middle 
Paleolithic period dating back to 40000 years at 
Hikudi on the left bank of the river Mahanadi near 
Manamunda. Microliths have been also noticed 
on the lateritic layer of the bank of the river Tel 
and its tributaries. 


ANCIENT POTTERY 


The most striking feature of Subarnapur 
is that varieties of pottery belonging to different 
ages ranging from early historic period to Kushan 
period are noticed here. The broken pots and 
pot sherds include black and red, dull grey, glazed, 


with and without slip, micaceous, graphite coated 
and pottery of fine fabric and metallic texture. Most 
of the shreds contain incised mostly consist of 
decoration and beautiful painting. The painted 
ornaments mostly consist of geometrical figures, 
loops, hooks, wavy lines, fish, flower and peacock 
motif, graffitti, Brahmi alphabets and religious 
symbols. Every object has a story to tell. The 
shape, motif of the paintings and the pattern of 
decoration determine the cultural tradition of the 
age. 


BLACK AND RED WARE 


Among the finds identified so far are 
shreds of black and red ware. This kind of pottery 
was also discovered during the excavation at 
Sisupal garh and Jaugad. At Sisupalgarh it 
occurred in period A and B dated by the excavator 
to Circa, 200 B.C. to 200 A.D. Black and red 
pottery is a kind of pottery which is black inside 
and red outside. It takes this appearance because 
of inverted firing technique in baking the pot. 
Generally, the shining but crackled surface and 
graffiti marks, painted design and graffiti marks 
are noticed on similar pottery of Sonepur in Bihar. 
The typological of this includes bowl, dish and 
basin. Some shreds with a red or brown slip are 
noticed. At later levels of Ahichhatra similar 
pottery with religious symbols have been exposed 
during excavation. 


BLACK SLIPPED WARE (BIHAR TYPE) 


Black Slipped Ware is made of fine 
grained clay and ranges from fine to medium 
thickness. Both the surface are treated with black 
slip, sometimes burnished. It has been discovered 
at Sravasti, Rajghat, Patalliputra, Vaisali and 
Sonepur and Chirand in Bihar. Archaeologists 
have dated it to Chalcolithic period. Almost all 
the sites of Subarnapur have yielded this ware. 


BLACK POLISHED WARE (SOUTH 
INDIA TYPE) 


It is fully black with a fine surface and 
section. Often compared with N.B.P., it comes 
with moulded band and left pattern on the rim. 
The time period of this ware ranges from 500 
A.D. 


Spouted vessel, dish on stand and 
miniature Sarcophagus encountered in different 
sites are interesting from archaeological point of 
view. Spouted vessels come in buff colour but 
differ in polish. The findings of Kurumpadar is 
finely polished whereas its texture is rough in 
Kandhaghat. Two types of dish on stand have 
been noticed so far. Manamunda variety is short 
in height, black in colour finely glazed and contains 
Braahmi alphabets or graffiti marks. Kandhaaghat 
and Nuagaon Kumursingha variety is red in colour 
and unpolished. Its dish is decorated with incised 
designs. Miniature sarcophagus of Chirand 
(Biharr) type has been found in Badhila, 
Kurampadar I and Kuramapadar II. Surface 
finds, of course cannot too reliable. It is therefore 
necessary to conduct a regular excavation in these 
important sites. 


COINS 


Coin in most weathered condition sometimes 
noticed after rain. I was lucky to get one 
uninscribed cast coin made of copper. The reverse 
of the coin contains the figure ofan elephant where 
as the obverse has the figure of a crescent or 
peacock on a hill. Similar coin found throughout 
India and sub- continent are dated to 500 B.C to 
500 A.D. Punch mark was also discovered in 
Subarnapur region. 


MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS 


A megalith is a large used as a marker or as an 
altar for religious purpose. There are different 
varieties of such monuments like crain circle (big 
stones arranged in form ofa circle), menhir ( tall 
granite slab erected vertically), cist slab 
(rectangular stone slab placed on stone blocks. 
A cist slab indicates a burial chamber below with 
two compartments, one to house the body and 
another to keep burial pots, weapons and the 
personal effects of the deceased. Megalithic 
monuments throw light on socio-ritualistic and 
ancestral beliefs. Archaeologists date the 
megalithic culture between 1000 B.C. to 300 B.C. 
These are noticed at Baulatal and Ghodaghat Pada 
river Ghat of Subarnapur town. It also exists at 
Basudev Palli and Khairmal of Manamunda area. 


TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 


The temples of Subarnapur with their 
unique rhythms in stone, embody a culture’s vision 
of itself'and its past times and clothing remind the 
persona of the generations of unknown sculptors 
who lived and built there temples. 


Subarnapur is said to be the temple town 
of western Odisha. At present there are as many 
as 30 temples including both big and small. The 
temples of Lord Aditya, Kesava, Varaha Nath 
and Sasisena mentioned in epigraphic records or 
literary works are no more existing. Some of the 
new temples have been reconstructed on the base 
of the old temples and prevents the investigator 
from studying its architectural and structural 
features. Gundicha temple is the loftiest religious 
edifice of the town. Lord Gopaljee was the richest 
deity of Subarnapur state. This deity owned vast 
landed property and was the zamindar of 22 


villages. Besides the Vaishnavite celebrations, the 
daily oblation of Lord Gopaljee consisted of 26 
kgs of rice and numerous delicious dishes. It was 
an abode of saints, poets, pundits, artists and 
craftsman, who have made rich contribution to 
the art, craft and literature of the Subarnapur state. 
The walls of the temple were adorned with 
beautiful paintings. Themes depicted in the 
paintings are from Gopa-Lila and stylistically 
related to Gujarat miniatures and palm leaf 
miniatures. 


Situated on the left bank of the river Tel, 
Koseleswar temple is about 9 kms from 
Subarnapur. In the words of Charles Louis Fabric 
“The main fabric of the temple consisted originally 
of Buddhist masonry; of very large sized bricks, 
beautifully polished and finely set in mortar, the 
ceiling was supported, it appears by four internal 
pillors, declaring it at once either a Buddhist shrine 
or very early shrine of Hindus”. Everyone of the 
pillars supporting the veranda has a figure of 
beautiful work. The village charade situated at a 
distance from Subarnapur contains the beautiful 
temple of Kapileswar with sculpture. 


MONASTIC ARCHITECTURE 


Relics of Buddhist monasteries, shrines, 
and images lying scattered all over the region 
throw light on its decayed prosperity and past 
enterprises. There was a Buddhist Vihar at 
Subarnapur or Sanabati. Now there is no trace 
to have been brought from the Buddhist sites. A 
Buddhist symbol drawn in bas-relief is noticed 
on Lankeswari Rock situated in the bed of the 
river Mahanadi. This consists of a horse about to 
march and an umbrella represents royal 
sovereignty. This represents the departure of 
Buddha in pursuit of truth. “All were sleeping he 
roused channa, who saddled his favorite horse 


Kanthaka, and rode off into night, surrounded 
by rejoicing demigods”. The horse Kanthaka 
dropped dead from grief when he found that he 
was to be parted from his master. Siddhartha 
performed his “Great going forth 
MAHABHINISKRAMANA and became a 
wandering ascetic”. (Bhasam, A.L, The wonder 
that was India P-260). Symbols relating to the 
life of Buddha were worshipped in the early 
periods. The worship of the image of Buddha 
came into practice at a later phase. It seems that 
Lankeswari Rock was the earliest Buddhist centre 
of Subarnapur. 


In Sadhanamala Lankeswari has been 
referred to as a Buddhist Dakini. (Mahajan V.D) 
Lankeswari is a tantric deity of Buddhism. (Sahu 
N.K). Probably the site was named as Lankeswari 
Rock during the tantric phase of Buddhism. 
Paikapalli Pabli, a small hillock situated at a 
distance of six kms from Subarnapur bears the 
relics of Brick works and Buddhist images. An 
image of Buddha taken from this site was 
worshipped under a tree at Bhajabalpur. This has 
been shifted to the Museum of Sambalpur 
University. The name of the neighbouring village 
Buddha Vara appears to be related to some minor 
Buddhist Vihar of the locality. The Marchipur of 
Buddhala area, the Tarapur of Binika area and 
Baidyanath of Kosaleswar temple area may add 
further evidence to the Buddhist tradition of 
Subarnapur. 


SCULPTURE 


Apart from the temple and monastic 
architecture, evidence on sculptural site is 
overwhelming. Tantric remains belonging to 
Vajrayana School of Buddhism and to the Sakta 
and Saiva Cults are found in some places. Image 
of Buddha, Avalokiteswar, Lokeswar, Tara, 


Marichi, Sitala, Varahi, Mahisasurmarddini and 
Bhairava are either enshrined in modern temples 
or worshipped under trees. The headless image 
of Tara found near Sureswari Temple is seated 
on a lotus throne with worshippers at base. This 
image of hard black stone has round breast, and 
slim waist bedecked with jewellery. There are two 
lotus stalks rising on either side of the image, add 
further rhythm and graceful appearance of 
goddess. Although it is headless, one can plainly 
see how imposing and beautiful it might have been 
once. It is a prototypical copy of the image of 
Tara unearthed at Banpur. An image of Buddha 
is found in the premises of Subarnapur temple. It 
is remarkable for its natural grace. Another image 
of Buddha is seen on the wall of the said temple. 
Itis likely to be the image of Muchalinda Buddha. 
A broken image found in the premises of 
Rameswar temple appears to be the image of 
Muchalinda Buddha. The image of Marichi 
enshrined in the premises of Manikeswari temple 
has eight arms, three faces and the space below 
her chariot depicts seven pigs in a vigorously active 
form. A severally damaged head of 
Avaloketeswar and an image of Chamunda in 
highly weathered condition are seen there. Villages 
under the name of Tarapur and Marichipur speak 
of its association, with Buddhist tantric deities like 
Tara and Marichi. 


Glorious was the 19" century for India, 
the seed time when several spiritual luminaries 
were born to lead the Indian renaissance. Bhima 
Bhot is one of them. Bhima Bhoi the saint poet 
and propagator of Alekha Dharma (cult of void) 
has sang and won the heart of many not in 
Subarnapur alone but also in other parts of Odisha. 
His devotional songs are vibrant with mysticism, 
devotion and fellow feeling. “When Sahitya 
Academy wanted to have a significant motto from 
each of the fourteen literatures of India, symbolic 
of its total ethos, the literature of Odisha 
responded with a line from Bhima Bhoi. It runs 
“Let my stay in hell forever, if Lord, that saves 
the world”. (M.Mansingh) Some Scholars have 
called the followers of Alekha Dharma as Crypto- 
Buddhist. Their cult is no more than an 
unconscious revival of Mahayana Buddhism. 


The culture of Subarnapur is a synthetic 
of many coloured threads, each thread with its 
own identty, and yet inseparable from the cloth. 
In spite of diversities, their interrelatedness is 
conspicuous. It does not stand in isolation and 
interrelatedness with Indian culture is the bottom 
line of continuity from time immemorial. 


P.K. Chhotroy, Retd. Principal, Berhampur. 


